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THE DANCE IN THE ATTIC 


By Harris Downey 


Winona didn’t see the postman when he went up the steps and 
dropped a letter into the box. She was in the side yard—her gaze, 
abstracted and still, caught in the wistaria vine, where moments be- 
fore it had been snarled by a wren and left dangling among a 
tangle of leaves. 

She might have been singling out flowers for the dining room 
bowl or waiting for Francy to come out with her coffee. She might 
have been praying for a war to end, imagining her sons, handsome 
and fresh in their Navy blues, rushing upon her with arms out- 
stretched, crying, ““Winny!” She could never have told you what 
she was doing, until she turned and saw Mr. Gomez coming down 
the steps. Then she would have said, and would have believed, that 
she had been waiting for the mail. 

“Letters for me?” she called across the lawn. 

“An air-mail from New Orleans,” Mr. Gomez said, turning 
back from the street. 

She didn’t remember that there was no air delivery from New 
Orleans to Istrouma. She thought Mr. Gomez’s smile was a smile 
for her charm. “An air-mail for me?” she said in mock surprise 
as she came towards the gallery. Mr. Gomez felt obliged to nod his 


head before he turned again towards the street. 
* * * 


Francy was in the kitchen lifting the coffee pot in her hand, 
measuring the coffee by weight, when she heard Miss Winona call 
from the parlor, “Francy! Oh, darling, come see. Francy!” She 
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lifted the pot close to her ear as if its weight made a sound. 
“Comin’, Miss Winona,” she called. She set the pot down, ladled a 
spoonful of water onto the grounds and, wiping her hands in her 
apron, went through the dining room into the parlor. 

Miss Winona was sitting at the telephone, saying, “Call Miss 
Katherine to the phone, honey.” Then, waving a letter in the air 
like a handkerchief, she said, “Francy, it’s from Martin O’Don- 
nelly. He’s coming to see me. Day after tomorrow. Coming to see 
poor old Winny. His Puck.” 

The tall bony maid came closer. She stretched a wrinkled 
brown hand towards the letter cautiously, as though she were reach- 
ing for the handle of a hot pot. But the letter went round her, Miss 
Winona’s arm encircling her waist. 

“Poor old broken-down Winny,” Miss Winona said, pressing 
her face into Francy’s side and pressing the receiver against her 
bosom. “Poor old Winny.” Then she sobbed, until—“Oh, Katy, my 
darling, I’ve wonderful news”—she released Francy and thrust the 
receiver to her ear. “Come over at once. I want you to know first of 
all.” The quick tears were still trickling down her face. “Not till 
you get here. It’s too wonderful to tell over the phone.” She reached 
in her bosom but, no handkerchief there, she leaned down — re- 
ceiver and all — and wiped her tears on Francy’s blue apron. “But 
you must. You must. You can’t let your poor Winny down.” She 
straightened up. Her face drawn. Defeat, disappointment was 
stretching into a masque. “Then as soon as you can. Qh, as soon, 
Katy, my darling! The coffee’s all made.” 

Francy had withdrawn a pace. She was used to Miss Winona; 
that is, she knew that whatever she did was real and sincere, though 
in others it might look like hypocrisy or putting-on-airs. Even after 
twenty years of confabulation with Miss Winona, the ups and 
downs from jubilation to misery still upset her like a revival, 
though in her heart she knew that there’d be some kind of levelling 
out just as well as she knew that there’d always be Monday. “You 
want your coffee now?” she asked. 

“T guess so,” Winona answered, spreading her arms like a 
palmetto. “No telling when Miss Katherine will come.” Then, notic- 
ing the letter in her outstretched hand, she clutched it to her bosom. 
“Nobody cares about poor Winny. Nobody cares anymore.” 
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“You’se all right, Miss Winona. I'll get you your coffee.” 
Francy turned and went back to the kitchen. 

Mammy-Belle would have clasped her to her heavy black 
bosom and, straightening down her starched eyelet dress, would 
have said, ““You’se always got me, honey. You’se always got me.” 
But Mammy-Belle was dead these past forty years, buried under 
the oaks for the crayfish to seek. 

She clasped her hand under her breast, listening intently for 
the beating of her heart. And tomorrow? Poor Winny, lowered 
into the black grassless soil of Magnolia with the rain falling down 
and nobody there except maybe Francy under an umbrella, getting 
her Sunday dress wet and wanting the whole business to be over. 
Oh, it was too much. 

The Doctor would understand if he were alive. Poor Daddy. 
Oftener and oftener she missed him—stopping short at a door or 
roused by the sound of a car in the drive, having to assure herself 
by a recollection of his funeral that he was dead. Strange—for 
while he was living, she never needed him at all. 

She leaned over—her hands on her knees and her head in her 
hands—and wept again, thinking of the Doctor’s loneliness through 
the thirty-eight years of their marriage. 

He had been a stranger, somehow, in his own house, a star 
boarder at best, though he had slept in a bed so close to hers that he 
could reach out from a fugitive dream and touch her shoulder, as- 
suring himself that she was there; though she had borne him two 
beautiful sons who looked exactly like her and who were still 
healthy and safe somewhere in the Pacific when he finally con- 
fessed to her that his attacks of pleurisy had never been pleurisy at 
all but a lung cancer. “And then my poor babies both died in a 
month after Daddy,” she had more than once cried to her friends. 
“How much must one mortal bear? Oh, dear Jesus! Dear beautiful 
Jesus!”” Then remembering where she had meant to direct her pity, 
she would say, “Protecting me until the time he knew he would die. 
How like the Doctor! Knowing how much I had to suffer already, 
with Merrill and Ronny both God-knows-where in a war. I never 
knew until now how much he loved me, and I never deserved his 
devotion. Evil Winny — so unappreciative, so selfish!” Rising, 
walking over the rug, she would lift a hand in the air and clench 
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it into a fist. “And he like a rock!” With both fists she would strike 
herself under her bosom. Clasping her hands before her and look- 
ing up at the ceiling, she would say, “Poor Daddy.” Then dropping 
her hands as if in dismissal of memories, she would say, “‘Poor old 
Winny.” She would smile at her friends, twirl round on one foot, 
and drop back into her chair. “Life, like a dome of many-colored 
glass,” she would begin quoting Shelley. Or Keats. Or Millay. 
Her voice was rich, as dramatic as her attitudes. Her sorrow would 
flow from her in the rich tones of poetry until, as if she had drained 
every little shadow from her bosom, she would rise suddenly, cut 
a pigeon-wing numbly and, clasping her hands before a sudden 
smile, say, “Oh shucks, chillun, let’s fix a drink!” 

But now, her head clasped upon her knees, she still weeps for 
the Doctor whom she had never loved, letting the tears wet her face 
and flow into the palms of her hands—all evidence of grief that 
will surely convince the shy, distant heart of Francy. Memories of 
her neglect of the Doctor lie in her mind like montage and the tears 
fall as if they might wash away every denial she made him, every 
demand, even her pretensions of not understanding his need. 

“Here your coffee, Miss Winona.” 

She looks up, her eyes gleaming in tears. She raises her 
hands like supplication and then flips their tears to the rug. “Oh, 
Francy, you never forget Winny.” She wipes her palms on her 
bosom, then her eyes against her fingers. “But never let an old 
woman’s sorrow distress you.” She reaches for the cup. “It’s not 
worth the while.” 

Francy holds out the tray as she would reach towards a pullet. 
“Miss Katherine gon’ stay for dinner?” 

Winona sips the coffee. “I don’t know. Doesn’t matter. There'll 
be enough.” 

Francy turns and walks slowly over the rug, like a horse cau- 
tious of a tether. As soon as Miss Katherine arrives, she’ll be for- 
gotten and be able to get on with her work in peace. Despite the ex- 
tra plate, she hopes that Miss Katherine will stay. At the safe dis- 
tance of the door, she stops and turns around. “Tain’t no butter,” 
she says. 

But Winona doesn’t hear. She is staring out the window, 
blowing lady-like over her cup, thinking of something. So Francy, 
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putting a hand on the favorite pain in her back, turns round and 
goes back to the kitchen. 


It was June. The morning had been clear, but by the time Miss 
Katherine arrived a low ceiling of dark clouds was spread over the 
countryside. Sparrows and buntings were now bouncing about the 
hedges and chirping. 

When half way up the front steps, Katherine stopped and 
looked up. She thought she had heard a flutter of the mocker but 
perhaps she had only remembered him. She went back down the 
steps and looked up again. He was there on the ledge, breathless 
and beaten, cocking his head first one way and then the other. They 
had noticed him the afternoon before, attacking his reflection in the 
attic window. They had yelled at him, thrown gravel at him, had 
tried to spray him with the hose. They had gone to the attic and 
raised the shade. Finally they had opened the window and left it 
open until sunset. Now, his feathers all broken, the old fool was at 
it again, trying, for either hatred or love, to get at himself in the 
window pane. He cocked an eye down upon her. “Shoo-ee!” she 
cried, waving an arm. Then seeing that it was only she, he ignored 
her. With a short forceful flight he flung himself towards his image. 
She heard his beak strike. And his wings fluttered fitfully against 
the pane. 

Katherine went back up the steps, calling, “Winny!” In the 
hall she called out again. In the dining room, she called, 
“Francy?” She imagined that Winny had gone to the woods, expect- 
ing her to follow through the green broom and the blackberry vines 
with her dress pulled tight in one hand and a cup of coffee in the 
other. She had a picture of herself sitting on a stump by the branch 
among the toadfrogs and mosquitoes waiting for Winny to wade 
out of the water—a cigarette in her mouth and mud oozing over her 
toes. 

It never did any good to fuss with Winona about her caprices, 
about her adulation of woods and brooks and magnolia smells. 
There was nothing to do but draw down one’s mouth and cry out, 
“Kis-kee-dee!” And this Katherine had done for so many years, she 
came to believe that she had a natural contempt for singing birds, 
darkies, and the long shadows of evening. She clenched her teeth. 
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She wasn’t going back to the woods, calling out to the fields like a 
nigger. Besides, it was getting ready to rain. “Francy, where’s 
Winona?” 

Francy was climbing the back steps from the yard. “She’s up 
in the attic.” 

“Oh,” Katherine said. 

“Went tearin’ up there with a armful of flowers.” 

“Why doesn’t she shoot that fool bird?” Katherine said, turn- 
ing away. 

“Ain’t the bird. She went at some beads.” 

“How long has she been up there?” Katherine came back and 
sat on a high stool by the kitchen door. 

“She want you to come up there but you jes sit till I fix you 
your coffee.” 

Katherine took a cigarette from her purse, shaking her head 
in a general characterization of Winona: “Doesn’t know what 
beads, nor where, I guess.” 

“Some green beads like her eyes she said,” Francy said, light- 
ing the gas under the pot. 

The long rope of jade! She remembered it wrapped three 
times around her own neck with the long strand falling down to her 
waist. They shine like your eyes. You'll be the most beautiful girl 
at the Hop. She remembered the words exactly, for they had be- 
come aspiration. They had been spoken by Winona, who was help- 
ing her with her costume and who at the time of the Hop would be 
in Annapolis dancing with Martin O’Donnelly. But Winona had 
left without lending her the beads, and no man that night—no man 
in all the fifty-eight years of her life—had said, “You are beauti- 
ful,” for of course she was plain, had always been plain, and her 
eyes at their best were an indefinite blue. 

Sensing her reverie, Francy was quiet. She poured in the 
water to scald the cup and then stirred some anonymous pot on the 
stove. 

How the eyes of all the men follow when you pass! All her 
compliments had been from Winona. And the eyes did turn, for 
Winona was eternally at her side. 

She looked up at Francy. “What she want with those beads?” 

“Gonna dress up for some gennaman who works for the gov’- 
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ment in Washington,” Francy said, handing her the coffee. “Cream 
and sugar’s on the dining room table.” 

“Not Martin O’Donnelly?” 

“That’s the one.” 

“Well, do Jesus!” Katherine said. 

She sweetened her coffee and, as she started towards the attic 
stair in the dark back hall, she heard music. It seemed rusty and 
cracked. It was coming from the attic; Winona was playing that 
old gramophone. ‘“‘What’s that tune?” she wondered. 


The attic was really a half-story. In Winona’s imagination it 
had been finished into a nursery and divided into bedrooms and a 
hall an innumerable number of times since the birth of her chil- 
dren. But, though its accumulation of discarded things grew 
greater each season, nothing ever really changed there. It was still 
a huge gabled room with six narrow windows and a stairway rais- 
ing a rough-hewn bannister out of the floor. 

Half an hour ago, with a bouquet of cape jasmine in one arm 
(and an impulse that ran her out of the garden like rain), Winona 
had come through the kitchen, giving directions and confidences to 
Francy almost without stopping, and had gone up the narrow steps 
into the humid air and the musty smell. 

“Oh, Jesus!”’ Her rapid ascent had been too much for her. She 
had to lean against an armoire to catch her breath before she could 
drop the jasmine on a table and open the side windows. The cloud 
had already stretched against the sky and a coolness flowed across 
the attic room gently, eddying the smells of dust and dry-rot and 
leather. 

She sat in the barrel chair that had been the Doctor’s desk 
chair in his office downtown. She flipped off her shoes and pulled 
off her stockings. The air was cool on her feet. She pressed her toes 
against the cool planks of the floor. Then quickly—her movements 
like a dance — she ran back to the armoire and from its bottom 
drawer got out a scrapbook. She was humming a waltz. She pushed 
back the jasmine and put the book on the table. She turned its black 
pages. Puck, I have been thinking of you all day today. Happy 
birthday! The pages were filled with typewritten messages on little 
pieces of irregularly cut or carelessly torn pieces of paper. Some 
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of them had come loose and were stiff with dried glue. /¢’s Easter. 
I remember only your hands lifting like lilies. None of the fascicles 
was signed and only one had a date; it was her wedding date: My 
heart bleeds this day. All the happiness in the world for my Puck. 
She pulled the letter from her bosom. She read it again. It was both 
dated and signed. It was the first she had received since the death 
of the Doctor. She turned the pages of the book quickly to the place 
where a score or more fascicles lay together, unpasted. None had 
been properly entered since the day she first found the scrapbook, 
its chronology approximated by content of message and yellowness 
of paper. It lay among the trays and bouillon spoons and butter- 
knives brought by friends for the celebration of her silver anniver- 
sary. 

Daddy had known. All the while he had known. She had left 
each message about for hours or days before she stuffed it into the 
manila envelope in her top bureau drawer. Of course, she had 
meant for him to know. Otherwise she would have been unfaithful, 
somehow. Besides, should he not understand what competition he 
had met, and was yet meeting? Should he not come to appreciate 
his own Yankee determination? 

What man but the Doctor would have taken the love notes of 
a rival, secretly to arrange them in an album and as secretly give 
them all back? No word spoken. No recognition of the act. Just the 
act itself showing that, though he knew, he understood; attesting 
that the secret should remain hers — the part of her life, of her 
dreams, that even a husband should not violate with recognition or 
doubt. After twenty-five years of marriage, what greater present 
could a husband give his wife than such confidence and understand- 
ing? She never doubted his devotion, never ong him capable 
of irony or subtlety. 

She put the letter among the notes and closed the album. She 
opened a round-top trunk and there in a shoe box among buttons 
and doodads she found the long string of jade beads. She wound it 
thrice round her neck. Then after rummaging through other boxes 
aimlessly, she removed the tray of the trunk and began lifting the 
folded garments as one lifts the leaves of a book. 

She pulled out a dress. She rose from her knee and, holding 
the dress out before her, she laughed. “My God, and we all thought 
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it beautful.” It was a knee-length frock—blue lace on blue satin, 
and a bodice of blue velveteen. She flung it over the lid of the trunk 
and took off her flowered voile. Then lifting the blue frock over her 
head, she began wiggling into it. It caught at the bosom. She pulled 
and two patches of lace came off in her hands. 

Her ankles were as slim as they were when she was a girl, her 
waist almost as small as it was then. Only her bosom had grown 
fat—and heavy and round. “The damned bags!” She drew in her 
breath and yanked at the satin. Though its back was unhooked, 
the bodice tore. She took a deep breath and, drawing up her shoul- 
ders, listened to the rip of the threads. She skipped to the mirror 
of the armoire. “Sweet Jesus!”’ she said. But she didn’t laugh. 

She was warm. She wiped her forehead with both wrists. She 
unpinned her hair and shook it out from the nape of her neck. It 
was grey and fine and it barely reached her shoulder. The air was 
stifling. Her whole body began to sweat. She pulled the dress off 
again and threw it back to the trunk. She got her cigarettes and, 
pulling a footstool to the window, sat down and began to smoke. 

How could she ever have worn such a dress? (She always re- 
membered herself in a full-skirted dress that reached just to her 
ankles and that flowed as she walked, flowed as gently and rhythm- 
ically as a mimosa branch, as gently as her body.) The dress had 
depressed her, had belied her dream of herself. She dismissed it 
for pleasanter thoughts. She stretched out her bare feet and crossed 
them. She slid one hand down her thigh, wiping the sweat of its 
palm on her slip and exhaled the smoke of her cigarette like a sigh. 

Memories, for Winona, were as much of the future as they 
were of the past, being as alien to time as a dream. They were a 
great repertoire, tirelessly practised, emended, improved—outlast- 
ing any applause. 

She remembered herself—and saw herself—in the words of 
others, though she never distinguished the words others said from 
the words she imagined they said. In the present, the past, and the 
future she was eternally making a picture. 

In such visions she was always young, her heavy brown hair 
falling over her shoulders, her long dress touching her ankles. 
Years ago, in the vision, she was always entering a door to a spa- 
cious room filled with people, hesitating a moment while some 
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gentleman lifted the wrap from her shoulders. Sensing the sudden 
lull in the room, the hundreds of eyes towards her, she would hold 
her own eyes low, until a hand stretched towards her in greeting. 

Or she would be at the top of a stair, apparently oblivious of 
the people in the room below as she hesitated a moment to touch a 
hand to the rail lightly and begin her descent to the upturned faces 
and into the swell of music. There was always music about her, 
and a fragrance of flowers. 

But somewhere along the way, the vision had changed. She 
saw herself in eternal departure, awaiting her cloak at the door, her 
back towards the sudden lull and the countless eyes. Only as she 
lifted a hand to straighten the cloak at a shoulder would her head 
turn back—and then only tentatively, obliquely. Slowly and grace- 
fully, yet resolutely, she would go out the door. Then the voices 
behind would begin again, and the music would rise. 

Or the vision would be as it is now as she sits by the attic win- 
dow, pressing a big toe into the coolness of the rough-boarded floor 
and holding a cigarette over a knee. 

She is in the rotunda of the State House among hundreds of 
people, sibilant above the distant strains of a waltz. It might be 
Governor Parker’s inaugural ball, except for the many bare shoul- 
ders and the great number of tall men in colorful uniforms, red, 
green, and blue. She stands at the bottom of the great circular stair 
under the yellow glitter of the giant chandelier, her hand on the 
iron pomegranate flower of the rail. Her gaze follows the 
stair circling round the fluted newel to the dome. 

And it is there from the dome that the atticked Winona, like 
the Blessed Damozel leaning down from the bar of heaven, looks 
down on her image at the bottom of the stair. Perplexed eyes! In- 
quisitive but truncated stare! 

Only looking backward can eyes traverse the years, and even 
then what actually was is indistinguishable from what might have 
been—the colors and shadows of dreams falling like plumes. 

Winona sees her beautiful young body turn at the pomegran- 
ate post and put a foot on the iron stair. She waits a moment for 
the sibilant voices and the music to pause, then she begins the 
ascent, the departure. Suddenly two figures pass her, taking the 
steps two at a time. Who are these breaking into her vision, destroy- 
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ing her picture? They are rushing up, without taking notice of 
her. They are clad in officer’s blues, and are laughing aloud. 

“Merrill! Ronny!” Winona cried. 

She had leapt from the footstool and was standing straight and 
transfixed. This realization of the death of her sons was more and 
more frequently flashing into her mind, catching her unaware and 
unprepared; and now it seemed more intolerable than ever. It was 
stark and direct and relentless. No quotation could deflect it. It had 
already struck. No jig or clapping of hands could deny it. She low- 
ered her head. “Oh God! My boys!” And it was too leaden for 
tears. 

She flung the cigarette to the floor and stomped on it. She 
thrust her fingers to her mouth, moistening the burn. Then she 
jumped aside and, bending over, brushed the burning ashes from 
her naked foot. “Dear Jesus! What am I doing? Where have I 
been?” She felt that she had made a long and swift passage through 
time and space — her sensations, caught by the slipstream, still 
whirling behind. She was confused. She turned and walked over 
the floor. She stopped, looking round for direction. And finding 


none, she leaned her head on the gramophone, hoping for tears. 


There she stood timeless—without mercy, without thought—until 
gradually she recognized the sound of a car in the drive. That 
would be Katherine; still it seemed that it had sounded a long time 


ago or had been only an expectation and had never sounded at all. 
* * + 


“Winona! Winona!” It was Katherine, always yelling out her 
approach like a nigger scared of seeing something he oughtn’t to 
see. 

“Katy! Katy, my darling! Come up! Come on up!” She had 
paused at the gramophone, meaning to stop it. But its top was 
down, softening the scratch of the needle. So, instead, she gave the 
handle a quick turn. Then she whirled. 

There at the top of the rickety stair, stood Katherine, one hand 
clutching the bannister as if she might fall backward and the other 
holding a cup of coffee in a blue saucer. “Winona!” Katherine 
said. “Winona Hugh!” She meant never to be surprised at Winona, 
for surprise was a kind of recognition—and acceptance. But the 
image was too much: Winona, barefoot, and bare to her slip, with 
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the beads round her neck and a great picture hat on her head. 

“Guess who’s coming to see his beautiful Winny?” Winona 
danced towards her, though the music had just stopped and the 
needle was bobbing over the record. The hat flopped round her 
head. One of its three roses had come loose and was dangling, 
bending the brim down one side of her face. 

Katherine stared at her. “You look like a rooster with a 
busted tail.” 

“Martin O’Donnelly!” Winona said. She spread her arms 
through the air. “My beautiful Martin! My Shelley!” She clasped 
her hands under her chin — her mouth agape, her tongue at her 
teeth, as she peered from under the hat into Katherine’s eyes. 

“Suppose he could see you now?” Katherine said. She set her 
coffee and her purse on the table between the album and the jas- 
mine. “Though he’s probably as bald as the Doctor and twice fat- 
ter.” She lifted the lid of the gramophone and stopped the record. 
Moonlight Bay. Oh, yes. She even remembered a few of the words: 
Sailing along—. She fetched her coffee and brushed her fingers 
over the seat of the barrel chair. It was hardly dusty at all. It re- 
minded her exactly of the Doctor’s old bucket bottom, bent out 
from a crude jointure of torso and limbs. She sat down and sipped 
her coffee, sighing at the realization that she had left her cigarettes 
on the table. ““i‘hose gardenias smell awful,” she said. 

Winona had thrown the hat to the middle of the floor and was 
doing a skip and a jump around it. Then suddenly deflecting 
towards Katherine, she said: “You know she’s been dead for more 
than a year and his daughter was married last month and has 
moved to New Haven. Or Timbuktu!” She flung her arms wide, 
screaming “Sweet Jesus!” and then thrust her hands crosswise over 
her bosom. 

“Hand me my purse,” Katherine said, motioning towards the 
table. Winona pirouetted, the long strand of the beads twirling. The 
color of jade was as true as ever. But how could one use such a 
rope of beads now? You are beautiful. Dear God, time is cruel! 
Even dreams go out of fashion, fit only for attics and rainy days. 

“Here, my love.” Winona was dropping the purse into her 
lap. “Oh, Katy, do I dare? Do I dare?” Katy thought that the ques- 
tion was Do I dare let him see me at all — with my skimpy grey 
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hair, my legs all skeleton and skin, and all the flesh of my body. 
gathered here in my breasts? But Winona was continuing: “Do I 
dare leave all this — my memories, my sons — for a mansion in 
Washington? Men with ribbons over their chests! Ambassadors and 
consuls! And great ladies from all over the world! Do I dare? Poor 
little Winny. Poor broken-down Winny with her tremulous heart 
and no kingdoms but those of the birds and the worms!” She was 
looking at the swollen veins of her hands. “You know I had the 
strangest feeling all morning that something new and surprising 
was going to happen.” Her voice was confidential and low. “You 
know, like Emily Dickinson on the brink of eternity. Even before 
the letter came.” She lifted her hands above her head and then 
gently lowering them, gazed at them again. “Or was that Blake?” 
The question was an idle doubt, wanting no answer. The veins were 
still swollen and blue. She threw her arms into the air again. 
“Die!” she cried. “If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost 
seek!’ Her husky voice rang through the attic. She clasped her 
head in her hands. Softly she said—almost whispered: “Follow 
where all is fled!” 

Katherine was looking beyond her to the hat on the floor. “I 
don’t remember you and that hat,” she said. 

Winona snatched up the hat, twirled it round with her a full 
circle, and then clasped it to her bosom. “I wore this to a garden 
party at dear old, sweet old Miss Thackery’s in Rugby. I had yards 
and yards of organdy and a pink sash. Made those dowdy old, 
lovely old Englishmen drop a monacle, I’ll say.” She pressed the 
brim of the hat to her lips. “Dear sweet old Miss Thackery.” She 
was thoughtful a moment, then, “Dear Jesus!” she exclaimed, gaz- 
ing into the rafters. “I might get back to England at that—before 
I die.”” Her eyes were bright. She stood straight and attentive, as if 
listening, the hat thrust again to her bosom. She was making a 
picture. 

But Katherine was not attending. She had heard the story of 
Miss Thackery a thousand times. She was looking at the dangling 
pink rose, trying to recall the hat. “Looks like something Mandy 
Sims might have worn,” she drawled. 

Winona came out of her picture, throwing the hat to the floor. 
“That slut!” she said. Mandy Sims was a black haired girl who be- 
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came a legend of beauty overnight when Patrick Burton—Oh beau- 
tiful, rich, yellow haired Patrick—put a bullet in his head. And 
that wasn’t the worst thing he did. More stupid, more thoughtless, 
and more horrible still was his leaving a note saying that it was un- 
bearable to live without Mandy’s love. Before that, Mandy Sims 
had been nothing but a flat-bosomed black haired nobody and then, 
all out of the blue, the men began to turn and to stare. It was enough 
to make anyone retch right in the middle of Third. “Never make 
me believe Pat Burton didn’t have something else up his sleeve.” 
She spoke as if she had just received the news of his death. “Some 
sort of a hoax—that note.” She got the jasmine flowers from the 
table and arranged them in her arm. “She came out of Catfish 
Town,” she said spitefully. Then she laughed. “And to Catfish 
Town she’s returned!” She threw the flowers into the air. “Shucks 
nanaine! I wouldn’t know her if I met her in Beauregard Square.” 

The jasmine were scattered over the floor, their petals going 
brown, their odor sickening and heavy in the attic air. “You know 
what he said to me once?” She was winding the gramophone. She 
saw Katherine squirming in the Doctor’s chair trying to drop her 
cigarette ash into the blue saucer. She let her question dissolve into 
the jasmine smell and started the record. Then she clasped her 
hands, crying, “Jee-sus! He was a beautiful man!” The music was 
soft, softer than the scratch of the needle.. She began to waltz round 
the hat—cautiously, distantly, as though it were a ritual fire, omi- 
nous with power. The long strand of the beads whirled from her 
neck. 

“Winona, hadn’t we better go downstairs?” Katherine asked. 
And when Winona, dancing, ignored her, she called out, “Winona 
Hugh!” 

Winona stopped short before her. “Katy, my darling.” She 
was unwinding the jade beads. “My beautiful Katy, who turned the 
heads of all the beautiful men.” She put the beads over Katherine’s 
head and wound them round. “I give you my beads. Each one a 
prayer. Each, a memory. Beauty deserves memories and prayers.” 
She flopped the long strand into Katherine’s lap. “I give you my 
dreams!” Then, humming the melody and holding her breasts, she 
waltzed away on her naked feet—towards the table, towards the 
footstool, and round the awful, the terrifying hat. 
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Katherine had smashed out her cigarette, had put down her 
cup. She was staring at the jade beads. She spread her fingers un- 
der the long strand, lifting it. The beads were as cool as clover, 
as hard as a heifer’s horns. She rose quickly. There was something 
she had meant to do. There was something she had to do, lest tears 
well in her eyes as uncontrollable as Winona’s tears. 

That mocking bird! 

She rushed to the front window. She tried to lift the shade but 
its spring had broken. She rolled the shade on its roller with her 
fingertips and fastened it with its cord. Then she opened the narrow 
window into the room. She looked out. The bird was not in sight; 
yet she yelled: “Shoo-ee!”’ Then she turned. 

Winona was standing before her—tiptoe on her naked toes. 
Her hands were clutched under her great bosom. Her eyes were 
wild, and her face had gone as grey as her hair. 

“Winona?” Kathrine said softly. Winona’s heart had failed. 
She would fall face-downward against the wide boards of the at- 
tic—and be dead, with nobody to help but Francy! “Winona?” 

“Call for the robin red-breast,” Winona cried. It was some 
piece of a poem. “Call for the wren!” She whirled round, clasped 
the hat from the floor. “Can I let Martin O’Donnelley come and 
see? Can I give him the lie of all the dreams he has dreamed of 
me all these years? Can I let his staring surprise give the lie to 
Winny’s own dreams?” She flopped the flopping hat over Kather- 
ine’s head. “I give you my dreams for safe-keeping.” To the scratch 
of the needle bobbing back and forth over the record, Winona in 
some grotesque march of her imaginings, pranced over the wide 
boards of the attic towards the stair. 

“Where you going?” Katherine said. 

“I go to telephone my Shelley that his beautiful Winny is 
dead.” Her voice rose like a chant. “That he can never come here 
cause There’s nobody here, boss, but us niggers!” 

Katherine stepped to the gramophone, put her arm over its 
lid. “What you mean, Winny?” 

Winona dropped her hand to the bannister. Her head turned 
towards Katherine but her eyes looked to the rafters. “Gonna tele- 
phone a telegram that Winona Hugh’s gone to England to marry 
Lord Kiss-My-Bottome; that Winona Hugh, dear sweet Jesus, put 
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her head in the rainbarrel and died upside down.” She ran down 
the stair. “Can’t no ghost come out of the past to scream Liar to 
Winny, ’cause even if old Winny still runs, her old dreams are six 
feet under the shade of the mulberry tree!” 

“Winona!” Katherine cried. Her arm was a ponderous weight 
on the lid of the gramophone. Until the spring slipped, gave a 
rumble and grew still, she didn’t realize that she had been winding 
the handle. 

She drew away. The attic was sick with the smell of jasmine. 
Time was collapsed in a heap of expectations and memories. 

At the drop of a hat, Winona would be somewhere in Eng- 
land: a wizened little girl with huge breasts. Anything was possible 
—for Winona. She’d be all dressed up in her mother’s old finery, 
a plume in her hair, a string of beads entangling her knees . . . 
Against the hawthorne hedges, caught by the call of a cuckoo, she’d 
be going nowhere in God’s world. 

“Winona!” This time Katherine screamed. She pulled off the 
hat and, as she stood staring at its roses, the mocking bird darted 
into the attic. It flew past her cheek, then began a frenzied trial of 
escape among the rafters. “Shoo-ee!” she cried, flinging the hat to 
the air. 

At this new terror, the bird swooped. Katherine felt the flutter 
of wings by her forehead. She heard a thud, saw the bird sitting 
stunned on the floor. “Dear Jesus!” she whispered as she stared at 
the opened beak, at the wings outspread and still. Only the palpi- 
tating breast of the thing seemed alive. 

“Winona!” 

Katherine swerved on her heel towards the stair. The long 
strand of the jade caught the bannister and broke. She spread her 
hands to the beads, but they fell through her fingers and splashed 
round her feet. Clutching the bannister in caution, she ran down 
the steps crying “Winona!” more violently than ever as the beads, 
quicker to gravity than her old legs to fear, cascaded before her. 





LEGEND 


By August Kadow 


Timeless: their last embrace beneath the clock, 
the rocky cliff, the thunder-silenced air, 

and then (no! not oblivion) the shock 

in jutting eyes, the search-light faces there 
commenting on the wasted and young flesh 

(their own if they would tell who crowd the grass 
and in sad voices make the swift gears mesh 

till lovers wreathe the night and never pass. ) 


Tomorrow on the sagging lovers’ leap 

shaped by the landing of the dusty stair 

the landlady will speed her tongue to keep 

their legend ever present on the air: 

top down, at sixty miles, again they leap 

the wind like a thousand years across their hair. 


A GREETING 


Walk with me. Talk of how we shall not reach 

a country wide with summer for our meeting 
where children play among the broken hedges 
and each has heard confessions spring from each. 


Walk with me. Talk. Though we shall never wake 
perfections such as lavish children squander 

over their careless and green ample landscapes 
here in our kingdom where most kind words break. 


Walk with me, talk. Though loneliness be there 

as tall as walls, and into separate regions 

ourselves are scattered by the raging hedges, 

some word may hang a small bridge through the air. 
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THE ISLAND 


Always above the cities I was swept, 

where hands rose upwards like the pale seaweed, 
the suppliant sargasso of the calm, 

to some green Mackinac exempt from time: 

The horses clopped there through the stale manure, 
the fur trade filled my blood with paddling songs, 
and, high above, the crumbling fort looked down, 
noblesse oblige in its paternal frown. 


The dove has long ago returned to trees, 

the branch is withered on the cobbled walk: 
To herd the willful beasts along the slopes, 
bequeath some progeny, my name with these, 
it is now time I rose, turned once, and spat, 
began the steep descent from Ararat. 


HUNTER 


My head went hunting that unwanted game 

last night, by no light, in the darkest bed 

where lopped it fell with lips that spoke my name 
then rose again and crowed like cocks and bled 
and ran its legless round, till caught, brought down 
and carried near my guilt, at last grew dead. 


And then was named in secret: dolt, punk, clown: 

and punished, blamed for sins, and maimed, stuck through 
with pins and wires and shrunk, strung dangling down 
the smooth walls of my ire by two and rue, 

then shelves and twelves, to intimidate the dawn 

with bitter truth and rumor all night through. 


_O my hunting head went mad and came upon 
Narcissus on the platter of Saint John. 
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INVISIBLE TREE 
By Jean Burden 


Behind them the garden closes 
like a heavy door. 

Perfume of summer 

halos their heads. 

The sun, slanting and warm, 
gentles the exile; 

lays their silhouettes 

on the bare unprinted land. 


This is their first birth. 


With sharp, quivering breath 

they taste the new air. 

For better or ill 

what lies before them 

is their kingdom. 

With a look they draw it toward them 


This is the beginning of the world. 


With footfall and finger-touch 
they will create in time 
moss, pear, bird and violet; 


river, field, valley, hill. 


Alone, with hands like wands, 
they too are gods. 


It is for this they broke the circle— 
not just to bear their sons, 

but to unshadow with their blazing eyes 
the invisible tree 


in the Eden of the mind. 


Later, when they no longer weep, 
they too will know, 
they had never meant to stay. 





BAKE PLENTY BREAD 


By Julius Laffal 


Keogh, my eyes were on him as he walked here and there, a 
small potbellied man with a scar from navel to groin, swinging one 
hand against the wall and holding his trousers with the other. I 
heard him sing and I said to him as he passed: 

“Keogh.” 

He stopped and raised his head. 

“‘Who’s talking to me?” 

“Tam. Mr. Fuller.” 

Without moving his body he twisted his neck until he was 
looking at me. His eyes were large and yellow like oysters, and he 
wrinkled his narrow forehead so that the lines of his crewcut hair 
almost touched his eyebrows. The nostrils of his thick nose were 
dilated. Then he came to my chair, leaned over, and whispered in 
my ear: 

“Let’s go get something to eat before someone sees us.” 

“‘What was that song you were singing?” 

He started back. 

“T wasn’t singing no song,” he said. 

“You sang it last night too.” 

“I was in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, last night, so let’s get 
something to eat. You and me. Let’s sneak off so nobody else’ll 
know.” 

“Why don’t you wear a shirt,” I said. “You look like hell with- 
out a shirt.” 

“You ain’t my mother,” he snapped. 
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“That scar on your belly,” I said. “How’d you get it?” 

He looked down and touched it tenderly. Then he scratched 
it. Standing in front of me, he scratched it hard, and slowly the 
pink flesh became bright. I heard the grating of his fingernails on 
the flesh, like a file on wood. 

“You'll hurt yourself,” I said. 

““My brother gave it to me.” 

His eyes were on me, huge seabottom eyes, as he scratched. I 
felt all their eyes turned toward us, all those shadows hugging the 
wall, with their legs drawn up to their bellies and the meaningless 
magazines in their laps. 

“That was a hell of a way for your brother to treat you,” I 
said. 

His fingernails dug in and flecks of blood appeared. 

“That’s a hell of a way for you to treat me,” he cried. 

The doctor came out of the windowed nurses’ station and 
quickly, although with seemingly unhurried steps, approached and 
took Keogh’s arm. The blood was not running free, but all the 
length of the exacerbated scar, the skin was torn. 


“Why did you do that?” asked the doctor. 


Pulling away his arm, Keogh went out of the dayroom to the 
porch. He locked the fingers of his free hand in the heavy wire 
screen and pressed his face against the mesh. Segurski and Loomis 
were throwing a baseball in the narrow confines of the porch, and 


Freddie Jarvis was lying on the flagstones with his head on one of 
the leather seat cushions. They stopped playing ball when the doc- 
tor came on the porch, and watched him. I too went to the window 
of the dayroom and watched. 

He was a tall, thin doctor, with hornrimmed glasses and bushy 
hair. His coat reached only to his knees. The doctor spoke to 
Keogh, but Keogh said nothing and looked out through the wide 
mesh at the world which was ten stories down, a world of housetops 
and shrunken trees and narrow roads and pigmy figures making 
their way about in boundaries beyond which we but not they could 
see. I watched the doctor’s face, his puzzled eyes, his hesitantly 
moving lips, and the way Keogh turned his back on him as if he 
were no more than the murmur of the airplane which was passing 
above. Then the doctor became silent and put his hand on the steel 
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screen and looked out too. Segurski said, “Come on,” and began 
to throw the ball again, and I went to the door of the porch and 
leaned against the jamb, aware how at this moment Keogh was the 
center of our world. After a while the doctor dropped his hand 
from the fence and turned to go. Then Keogh said: 

“Let’s get something to eat.” 

The doctor smiled and said, “It’s almost lunchtime. You’ll 
be having something to eat soon. But I’ll get you some cookies.” 

“‘What’s the difference between a messhall and a restaurant?” 
asked Keogh. 

Freddie Jarvis raised his head and shouted: 

“Damn you, you ain’t in the army anymore.” 

Keogh answered calmly: 

“You stand up in the army and you sit down in the navy.” 

Freddie told him what to do with himself. 

He swung his free hand against the wall as he left the porch, 
his head tilted to one side. He pushed by me and when the doctor 
came near, I said: 

“He’s crazy, that Keogh.” 

The doctor gave no sign that he had heard, and walked away. 
I heard my futile voice echoing against the walls, and the eyes of 
others pointing at me like heatless flames. I could stand in that 
iron cage and look out across the sunken world and watch people 
crawling lost and lonely on the streets. I had no need of Freddie 
Jarvis, or Loomis, or Segurski, or the tall thin doctor, or Keogh. 
Why was it then, that the unanswering look, the curt nod, and the 
disdaining world could do so much hurt to me? I went out on the 
porch and looked over the miles of houses, woods and fields that 
stretched to the horizon. Keogh came and stood beside me munch- 
ing cookies. I said to him: 

“Why don’t you tie the damned strings together so you don’t 
always have to be holding up your pants?” 

He said, “He gave it to me so’s I would remember him.” 

“Damn you, Keogh. The next time the doc comes to talk to 
you, don’t you go wandering off down the hall. He wants to help 
you.” 

“Who says so?” 

“T say so.” 
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He smiled, revealing his rotten teeth and the crumb mash over 
them and over his lips. 

“Your hair is white,” he said. 

“I’m older than you, Keogh. You listen to what I say.” 

“T listen to you.” 


“You let them put a bandage on it, then,” I scolded him. 


“What are you saying?” His voice rose suddenly. 

“You let them bandage it,” repeated. 

“You want to let them take it away from me? My brother gave 
it to me!” 

“Why did he give it to you?” 

“He baked bread all his life, and I ate the bread. He said to 
me, you eat the bread, but you don’t bake none, and if you do, Pll 
give you something to remember. I ate the bread, and he came and 
gave me this.” 

“All he did was hurt you,” I retorted. “He was mad because 
he wanted you to work.” 

“Don’t tell me that,” he shouted as he stumbled away in his 
slippers, holding up his trousers. “He gave it to me so’s I'd have it. 
He gave me something not to lose.” 

In the dayroom, although the door of the porch swung shut 
after him, I could see that he was still shouting. AH the others, in 
their chairs, stared at him for he stood in the center of the room. 
After a while he stopped shouting, and with his shoulders bowed 
and his bullet head cocked, he walked off through the corridor. 

Old Mr. Ellis had my seat in the corner. I knew he would get 
up pretty soon and show the nurse his colostomy bag, then I'd get 
my seat back. Meanwhile I watched for Keogh, and he showed up 
in the corridor several times. He would look at me, then turn 
around and march out of sight. But once again he came back and 
glared at me, baring his teeth. I stared right back at him hard, and 
he shook his fist and shouted: 

“Blood is water and water is milk.” 

Freddie Jarvis marched over and planted himself before me 
with his legs spread. He was a big fellow, over six feet, with a 
shock of red hair and muscular arms. He was full of bravado, and 
I had seen many of them shrink from the threat of his hand, al- 
though he had never yet raised it against me. 
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“Why don’t you leave the goof alone,” he said. “All you do is 
argue with him. If you want to fight, fight with someone who can 
fight back.” 

“I won't run from a fight,” I said looking straight into his 
eyes. “You may whip me today and whip me tomorrow, but the day 
after that I’ll whip you.” 

He scowled and his face became flushed. I had not budged, 
and I sat as I was, with one leg drawn under my chin, and my eyes 
plumbing his own which were weak and shifty. 

**All he does is run around and yell,” he whined. “They ought 
to send him somewheres else. And you too.” 

“T suppose you don’t belong in here,”’I said. 

“Hell no, there ain’t nothing wrong with me. I got a job to go 
back to. I feel good. I’m getting out of here. I’m no nut.” 

I picked up a magazine and looked at the pictures. 

When the new shift came on at five, I saw the doctor in the 
nurses’ station. Miss Karakas came down the corridor and I asked: 

“Who is that new doctor?” 

“Dr. Walters? He’s the new resident.” 

I stayed on my feet even though Mr. Ellis went after my chair, 
because I wanted to talk to the new doctor. I estimated he was no 
more than thirty years old, but he knew a lot in this world. I could 
tell from his eyes. They were eyes that tried to understand, eyes 
that could be hurt, as I had seen Keogh hurt them wandering off 
clutching the strings of his trousers, leaving him empty-handed 
with all the tenderness he brought. He was talking to Dr. Gerhardt, 
my own doctor. He had a wide mouth, and once when he laughed it 
was not merely a movement of his mouth but of all his face and 
body. He swayed back and forth and bent over as if to bring him 
closer to Dr. Gerhardt who was a small man. When he came out, 
I was standing near the door, and I said: 

“Dr. Walters, could I have a couple of minutes of your time?” 

“Certainly,” he repied. 

I knew that Freddie was watching me, and Mr. Ellis, and all 
the others. Fortunately, Keogh was not there to see. I said: 

“T mean, in private.” 

“Why don’t we walk down here in the hall,” he said. 

We walked along the corridor and he looked at me and 
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waited, and I finally said: 

“Would it be possible for you to be my doctor?” 

“Dr. Gerhardt is your doctor, isn’t he?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Has something come up that makes you want to change?” 

“No,” I said quickly. “Nothing has come up. Dr. Gerhardt is 
a good doctor. Only I thought you might be able to help me more, 
being a new doctor.” 

He put his hand on my shoulder, and I was all at once tearful 
and angry, and I scarcely knew any longer what was happening. 
He said to me: 

“Why don’t you try to talk about it with Dr. Gerhardt? I’m 
sure he’ll understand and be able to help you.” 

He opened the door with his key and I saw the last of him 
through the little rectangular light. 

At night Keogh went around banging doors and everyone 
screamed at him. The aides took him off to seclusion and his voice 
behind the thick doors and walls was only a distant murmur, like 
the clatter of birds, for after a while he was not shouting, but sing- 
ing. I got up and looked through the window in the seclusion ward 
and saw him sitting on the floor. I knocked on the door but he did 
not look up. Then Johnnie Parker, the aide, came along and said: 

“Mr. Fuller, why don’t you go back to bed? You need the 
rest.” 

“T don’t like to see him all alone,” I said. 

“He'll be all right, Mr. Fuller.” 

“Did Dr. Walters say to put him in seclusion?” 

“The doctor said to put him in seclusion if he got upset.” 

I took one last look at Keogh. He had become silent and was 
stretched on the mattress on the floor. I went back to my bed. They 
were still talking, demanding angrily among themselves that he be 
sent away. I wanted to shout at them, “Would you, if that happened 
to you, want to be sent away?” But I recognized after a moment 
that their voices were also expressing this fear, and soon enough 
they fell silent. Morning came. I got up with the first light to avoid 
the jam in the bathroom, and I got my shower before the stalls be- 
came sodden with the smell of sweating bodies and the steam. 
Keogh was still in seclusion, pacing the narrow hall with his head 
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bowed. He had undressed himself completely and his clothes were 
in a heap on the floor beside his mattress. I located the aide and de- 
manded Keogh be let out. The aide, who had come on in the morn- 
ing, said he would be, then went back to sort sheets in the closet. I 
knocked on the door of the nurses’ station, and Miss Karakas came 
out. 

“Keogh ought to be taken from seclusion,” I said. “I don’t 
think Dr. Walters would want him there all morning.” 

“Oh, is he up?” said the nurse. “Thank you, Mr. Fuller. I be- 
lieve he can come out.” 

I was sitting in my chair waiting for breakfast when he ap- 
peared in the corridor. My eyes were on him, but he did not look 
at me. The aide came through the day room, saying, “Breakfast, 
breakfast.” They stirred out of their seats with a kind of hungry 
lethargy and they came out of the bathroom wiping their faces with 
paper towels, and lined up in the corridor. The aide went down his 
list of names. 

I was watching Keogh on the porch, his fingers locked in the 
fence. The aide went to the door of the porch and said, “Break- 
fast.” Keogh did not turn. We went to breakfast without him. When 
we got back, Dr. Walters was standing on the porch with Keogh. I 
saw Keogh look in the pocket of the doctor’s coat and take out a 
ginger snap which he popped into his mouth. After a while he 
looked into the pocket, but all of the cookies were gone. 

At lunch he would not come to the messhall. While we were 
eating an aide carried a tray out of the kitchen, and I knew it was 
for Keogh. But when we got back from lunch the tray was sitting 
untouched on a writing table and Keogh was lying on the porch in 
the sun, shirtless and with his trousers open. His eyes were shut. I 
got a light for my cigaret from the aide and sat on one of the porch 
chairs near Keogh. His eyelids flickered once and opened for a 
moment, then shut again. Freddie Jarvis sat down beside me and 
asked for a light. I held my cigaret to his, and when he had his 
light he put his feet up on the concrete ledge. 

“Look at him,” he said. ““What a sight for sore eyes.” 

I didn’t answer. 

“He'll come right up to the visiting room with his pants wide 
open. How stupid can they get? He ought to be locked up in a cell 
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by himself. He’s just an animal.” 

Dr. Walters came out on the porch. 

“He’s not asleep,” I said. “He had his eyes open a minute 
ago.” 

“What did you have for lunch?” Dr. Walters asked me. 

“Roast beef,” I said. “‘And sherbert. It was excellent.” 

Keogh raised his head, then sat up, blinking. He got to his 
feet and his trousers slipped down, leaving him stark naked. 

“God,” said Freddie. 

Keogh stepped out of the trousers and shuffled away. 

“Keogh,” said Dr. Walters. 

“Don’t talk to me,” cried Keogh. 

“T brought a sandwich for you,” said Dr. Walters. 

Keogh searched in the doctor’s pockets and took out the sand- 
wich. It was wrapped in wax paper. He tore off the paper and 
stuffed the sandwich in his mouth. Bits of bread and cheese fell to 
the ground. When he was through, he picked up the crumbs and 
ate them too. 

“T’ll help you put on your pants,” said the doctor. 

Keogh got into his trousers, and the doctor tied the strings. 

“Why are you angry?” asked the doctor. 

“T didn’t ask for words,” shouted Keogh, putting his face 
close to the doctor’s. “I didn’t ask you to come when the green peas 
were boiling in the kettle. I wanted green peas in the kettle. Peas 
are blood and blood is milk. You tell me bake plenty bread, Keogh, 
but don’t eat none. You come to tell me peas are in the kettle, but 
I want blood in my belly, like I saw it come out. . .” 

Dr. Walters grabbed Keogh’s wrist as he dug his nails into the 
scar, and he pulled away suddenly, screaming: 

“My brother gave me it.” 

He turned and stumbled through the door. 

“Ill see that he doesn’t hurt himself, doctor,” I said jumping 
up. 

“Leave him alone,” he said sharply. 

I stopped in my tracks. The doctor walked by me, after 
Keogh. I went into the bathroom and cried. Johnnie Parker, the 
aide, found me there and asked me if I was all right. I said to 
please tell Dr. Gerhardt I had to see him. But a half hour later 
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when Dr. Gerhardt came, I had nothing to say to him and had to 
hide from his eyes because their power terrified me. Later in the 
day, just before supper, when I was sitting in my chair, Keogh 
came and sat beside me on the floor. 

“Mr. Fuller,” he said, calling me by name for the first time, 
“don’t let him come near me.” 

“He wants to help you, Keogh,” I said. 

When suppertime came, he locked his fingers in the iron fence 
and the aide couldn’t pull him away, so we went to supper without 
Keogh. He got so weak in a few days that he crawled around on all 
fours, for he would not stay in bed, nor would he sit in a wheel- 
chair. He would lie out on the flagstones of the porch in the hot sun 
and Dr. Walters would come and sit beside him on the stones. We 
wouid all stop talking and listen as Dr. Walters spoke to him. He 
was not violent or vilemouthed with Dr. Walters, although after- 
ward he would beg me not to let the doctor come near him. I said 
to him: 

“Keogh, the doctor only wants to help you.” 

He shook his head and said: 

“My brother loves me. He gave me something to remember, 
he gave me blood. Tell him to go away.” 

I told the doctor what he said and the next time he came to 
talk to Keogh he said: 

“You want me to hurt you, Keogh.” 

“Blood makes brothers,” said Keogh. 

“There is love without blood,” said the doctor. 

“Blood is milk,” said Keogh. 

“Love is milk,” said the doctor. 

“Love is blood and blood is milk.” 

The doctor held his hand close to Keogh’s hand. There were 
a saltine and a wedge-shaped piece of cheese in it. Keogh looked 
at the food, and for a moment his hand trembled, then he drew 
back and turned away. He looked strange now, with his ribs stick- 
ing out, his eyes protruding like light bulbs, his cheeks sunken, and 
his lips thin and dried up. The doctor kept his hand extended and 
slowly Keogh turned back, and he took the cheese and the cracker 
and brought them to his mouth. His lips parted slowly and he bit 
the cheese. His throat worked, and he swallowed. We laughed and 
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cried out: 

“That’s the boy, Keogh.” 

Dr. Walters went out and spoke to the nurse. Soon an aide 
came on to the porch with a tray on which were some slices of toast 
and a glass of milk. Dr. Walters sat there breaking the toast for 
him and holding the glass of milk to his lips as he drank. We were 
all happy that evening, but Keogh was silent, and at bedtime he 


came to me and took my hand and murmured: 

“Mr. Fuller, tell him to go way. Don’t let him come near me.” 

“Why are you afraid of him?” I asked. 

“‘He wants to take me away.” 

“You mean away from here?” 

“From me.” 

“He wants to help you, Keogh.” 

Keogh looked long at me. 

“He wants to be my brother,” he said. 

“Yes,” I replied. “He wants to be your brother. He wants to 
help you.” 

“Can he be my brother?” 

“He can help you,” I said. 

“Can he be my blood brother?” asked Keogh. 

“Not your blood brother. But he can help you.” 

“Then he hates me.” 

“No, Keogh, you’re wrong.” 

“How can he be my blood brother?” 

“He is your brother, Keogh, because all men who love each 
other are brothers,” I said. 

“If he is my blood brother he will love me.” 

“He will love you anyhow.” 

“Blood brothers love each other.” 

Keogh was shouting throughout the night, and the aides car- 
ried him to seclusion. But he did not lie quietly, nor did he sing. 
He beat against the door and shouted curses. In the end the doctor 
on call, a broadshouldered, business-like man came, and soon the 
nurse hurried out of her station with a syringe. After a while Keogh 
became quiet. 

In the morning Keogh went to breakfast with us. The aide 
stood beside him and watched him carefully as he ate, and all the 
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time Keogh ate, he kept rolling his eyes upward, gesturing with his 
shoulders, shaking his head, and occasionally shouting things that 
we could not understand. As we left the messhall I put my hand on 
his arm. He started back yelling: 

“Get away from me, I don’t talk to no woman.” 

“Keogh,” I said. 

“Your blood is rotten,” he shouted. 

“Come on, Mr. Fuller,” said the aide. “Let’s get back to the 
ward.” 

As we walked back, I felt their eyes on me, like fingers point- 
ing, and I would have heard their snickering voices, but I shut them 
out. Let all the flames out of the eyes of all the world be pointed at 
me, and I will shut them out. Only, when we got back I couldn’t 
wait for the doors of rooms to be opened for the afternoon nap, and 
I buried my head in my pillow and cried. After a while the aide 
came around tapping on the door with his key, and saying: 

“Time to get up, fellows. We’re going out to play ball.” 

I arose and went to my chair in the dayroom, and when the 
aide said, “Come on, Mr. Fuller, we’re going to play a little ball,” 
I shook my head. 

Miss Karakas came out and said, “Don’t you feel well, Mr. 
Fuller?” 

I said, “I think I’d like to stay in today, Miss Karakas.” 

“Is something wrong?” she asked. 

I shrugged. 

“You’re sure now, you wouldn’t want to go out?” 

“Thanks, Miss Karakas. I'd like to sit here.” 

The aides herded the others out of their chairs into the corri- 
dor, and they went off. I was alone in the dayroom, and my eyes 
were on Keogh through the window. He was standing in the middle 
of the room shirtless. I knew what he was looking at—Dr. Walters 
who was in the glassed nurses’ station leafing through a chart. 
When Dr. Walters left the station and walked in his slow pace 
through the dayroom, I said: 

“Dr. Walters... .” 

The doctor looked at me. 

“Keogh is upset,” I stammered. 

He noticed and went on to the door of the porch. Keogh 
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lurched to the door and pressed his bony shoulder against it as Dr. 
Walters stretched out his hand to open it. Dr. Walters hesitated, 
and Keogh pushed with all his might. As he did so, the power 
seemed to go out of his body, and he slid to the ground, until he 
was lying huddled against the door, but still he kept his hands 
against it, and stared up with his bulging eyes at the doctor. I 
wanted to run to the doctor and tell him not to go on, but he pushed 
gently on the door, and despite Keogh’s desperate efforts the door 
opened. The doctor went out on the porch and Keogh rolled over 
on his back. I couldn’t sit there, I had to go to the window and look 
at them. I wanted to call the doctor, but I was voiceless. He leaned 
over Keogh, extending his arms to raise him up. Like a striking 
snake, the one coiled hand of Keogh sprang off the ground and 
struck at Dr. Walter’s face. I saw his glasses fly off and shatter on 
the flagstones and when he staggered back I saw only the deep flush 
of red on his face, but suddenly the blood welled out of the jagged 
lines made by Keogh’s fingernails, and his hands flew up to his 
face. The blood poured between his fingers, and he stumbled 
against a chair, and groped with one hand for the door. The blood 
poured down his white coat, and I ran screaming and pounded on 
the nurse’s window until Miss Karakas came out. She rushed to 
the doctor and took his elbow and led him into the office and out of 
sight. I went into the bathroom and I leaned down over the bowl, 
and every last bit of my guts came out, yet I could not get out of 
my mind that bleeding eye of his. 


I have decided not to look at the world. They try all sorts of 
tricks to get me to see, the offer of gifts I will choose, the induce- 
ment of beautiful pictures, the reassurance that I have nothing to 
fear, even ridicule. But I can find my way around the ward and 
out to the porch, my world is small enough. In blindness, I can en- 
joy their voices more, the aide Parker, Miss Karakas, the new peo- 
ple who have come since Dr. Walters left. Keogh talks to me and 
we stand on the porch, with our fingers in the wire mesh, and some- 
times he sings. His voice is sweet and high, like a bird’s, and the 
words are always different. 

The day of the accident I groped all through the ward listen- 
ing for Keogh’s voice, and I did not hear it, and when I found the 
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door of the seclusion ward locked, I kicked it and yelled his name, 
knowing he was in there, but he did not answer. The aide put his 
hands on my shoulders and led me back to my room. But at night 
I returned and called his name again and again. Many hours later, 
while I was sitting beside the door, I heard his voice, clear bright, 
in song, and I could go back to bed and sleep. I was sitting in the 
dayroom the next morning when I heard his soft shuffling step. He 
sat down beside me, and the leather cushion sighed as he settled 
into it. 

“Keogh?” said. 

“Mr. Keogh,” he said. 

I wanted to tell him how what he did was wrong, that Dr. Wal- 
ters was his friend. At that time I thought Dr. Walters might re- 
turn. Then Keogh spoke: 

“Let’s get something to eat,” he said, “Just you and me. We'll 
sneak down to the messhall or the canteen and get something to eat, 
and nobody’|l know the difference.” 

“Why did you do that to the doctor?” I demanded. 

“Come on,” he whispered in the same enticing tone. “Just you 
and me, while no one else is looking.” 

“Damn you, Keogh, listen to me,” I cried. 

“T’m listening,” he said. 

“Why, then, why?” 

He was silent for a while, then be got up and shuffled away. 
I lost the sound of his steps in the noises of others talking and mov- 
ing around the dayroom. I fumbled for a cigaret in my pocket, and 
called out: 

“Does anyone have a light?” 

I heard his voice from somewhere in the room: 


“Light is fire and fire is blood.” 





THE LAST SUMMER TOGETHER 
IN TECOLUTLA 


By L. F. Gerlach 


Too old too young, devout to chance, 
In that season of pestilence 

We lay together, slow, dissolved 

In sweet, wet air, primordial sense. 

The room in shadow lost all size; 

There giant fern and purple marsh 
Spread out from sluggish bay to sea, 
And nights were green with drifting spores. 
We heard the hunting lizards splash, 
Where like leviathans, evolved 

To moss-caked hide and lidless eyes 
We preyed in darkness ceaselessly — 
Moving too thickly to surprise 

One moment into life again. 

And loss of meanest speech we knew 
And knew it not. We heard fierce rain. 
Inured, we heard the wailing dove. 

And massive there, we fed and grew 
Till all our love was corpulence 

And all our glistening flesh was love. 





ODE TO THE TRUE INHERITORS 
OF TIME 


I muse the mystery was not made a science, 
It is so liberally profess’d! 
V olpone, IIl, i. 


The fox who entertains the flea 

That dandles in his rufous hair 

Must gloss his own vitality, 

Feed through his vexed and curious lair. 


There he will watch the crow invite 
The vulture, pendulous and blear, 
To feasts that clack upon the night, 
Dependencies of his career; 


And while these on each other dine, 
See, where the great black raven sings— 
Distended throat, with eyes like brine, 
Clapping his offal-mottled wings— 


Images of his own desire 

Spread out upon the shrinking world 
And state his legacy of fire 

Like froth upon his muzzle pearled. 


Then, turning in his downy cave, 
Trace conies cowering from the flame 
Swung in his feral eyes, who slave 
For virtue still, uxorial, tame. 


And when the tapers droop, and dark 
Betrays the golden doors and walls, 
His padded feet will leave their mark 
Where generation’s refuse falls. 





REFLECTIONS 


By Constance Urdang 


3. 


I saw the harbor green as glass; 
The angry island of the sun 
Sank like a stone and left no sign. 


Which of the boats that sailed upon 
The surface of the bubble sea 
Keep twilight watch? Their sailors reel 
The coastline in. 
Continents pass, 
As once Atlantis sank beneath 
These waves that ceaselessly repeat 
The siren song of love and death. 


An ocean tilts in this green glass, 

Mirror that offers micnight back 

From secret depths no line can sound, 
Where sun, and stars, and we are drowned. 


2. 


Three times reflected in my green glass 
Is the tree’s fiery metamorphosis; 

Its scarlet flowers incontinently spill 
Over the hearthstone of my windowsill. 


The mirrored room those flares cannot devour 
Grows flickeringly unfamiliar; 

The furnishings become a nightmare spoor; 
Fantastic shadows wrestle on the floor; 

And when at last the knocker’s signal comes 
Nobody answers. I am not at home. 





I could say that, with angry claws, 

Had overleaped these scientific walls 

Heraldic creatures, legendary beasts, 

Black Tom committed to defile my rest; 

But when I look around at what I own 

The objects stand their ground; I’m here alone. 


In the cold glass I see the paradox: 

The burning tree the burning spirit mocks, 
Consumed, whole, holy, fodder for the worm, 
And takes the mirror’s offering of form. 


ADORATION OF THE MOON 
By Harvey Shapiro 


(after the painting by Max Weber) 


Sappho’s moist lotus and the scudding moon 
Speak to each other in a dilation upon Acheron. 
Lean out of the abyss of origin four ragged Jews, 
Masters of wrath and judgment, gentled by the moon. 
Their tall hats rise, their faces lengthen, 

As oh the spell is on them. Three grip 

The word for ballast, while the fourth, 

Beard upended, sniffs the moon-fleck as it falls. 
Support them in flight, o goddess, 

That when the darkness comes, thy light put out, 
Their candle’s flame send up in steep aroma 

The scholar’s must. 





A SOUND OF DISTANT THUNDER 


By Stanley Elkin 


In the mornings when Mr. Feldman came down from his 
apartment to walk beside the dusty chalk buildings, he would look 
up at his wife who stood waving to him from behind the living room 
window. It was something nice to start the day with, he felt. He 
knew that when he was out of sight she would go back into the bed 
and sleep for maybe another hour or two, or until the insurance 
man came for his fifty cents, or a fish peddler yelling in the back 
yard woke her, or until Mrs. Grutenberg from the next apartment 
came to the door and knocked on it with her heavy pink fist to wake 
her, and they would go into the kitchen and his wife would make 
coffee. He watched her thin, white face as it stared ahead of itself 
from behind the window. The heavy window she stood behind was 
one of three touching each other at angles; part of that section of 
the living room that used to be called “the bay,” the windows were 
projected away from the rest of the building and stood swollen over 
the street like the stomach of a pregnant woman. He watched until 
it was no longer convenient for him to look up over his shoulder, 
and then he turned away. He faced the street. It stretched across 
his view, a ribbon of gold and yellow in the early morning sun. 

If his wife, waving to him every morning, was a pleasant way 
to begin the day, this first view of the street was nice for him, too. 
In the mornings, always it was cool, and the sun rising at the begin- 
ning of Roosevelt Road, someplace behind Lake Michigan, threw 
the shadows of everything long and thin and delicate to the west. 
Though the street was cool, later it would grow hot, and all the 
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storekeepers would throw open their doors and place chairs or 
something beside them so that they would not swing shut. That way 
they could trap a little of the breeze that sometimes blew in from 
the south. The breeze, if there was any at all, would be hot and 
moist, but still it was something that moved, that stirred the air so 
that you would not die. Chicago was hot all over in the summer, 
but on Sundays there was the lake and you could take your wife on 
the street car and meet the family in Jackson Park where they 
would set up card tables and chairs on the grass in front of the 
museum, and the men would sit and talk, while the children ran 
about, shouting and laughing, and hitting each other, too. Some- 
times they would go into the lake, the men, their skin very white 
and their arms thin and bony. It was funny to see the women in the 
water. They would stand where the water came just up over their 
knees, and they would bend forward slightly, and making cups of 
their hands, they would scoop the cold water gently over their 
heavy breasts. At night if it was still too hot to go home, they would 
move the card tables under the street lamps and someone would 
break out a deck of cards and the men and the women would begin 
to play, their children running someplace behind them in the dark 
so that only their black outlines could be seen, and their voices 
heard, hot and murmuring, and indistinct. 

But even in the hot afternoons with the doors to all the stores 
opened wide, it was pleasant to walk along the street. If Mr. Feld- 
man was going to the bank, or to the barber’s for a hair-cut before 
shabbos, he would look into the open stores and wave to the men in- 
side. Sometimes if there were no customers, they would wave him 
over to them and they would talk for a little. It was good to walk 
along the street beside all the women and the young wives who 
pushed baby carriages in front of them with bundles from the 
stores stuffed inside, next to the babies. The children who were a 
little older were pushed in strollers, and the bundles then, large 
paper bags filled with fruit and can goods from the grocery, and 
white packages tied with heavy cord from the butcher’s, would be 
stuffed into the pit of the stroller, and the children’s feet would rub 
against the paper packages. 

The morning was not too cool; it would be very hot later in the 
day, a scorcher, Mr. Feldman thought. He rubbed some white 
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thread that coiled like a very thin snake over his suitcoat. It gath- 
ered into a tight little ball and Mr. Feldman had to pick it off with 
his fingers. There were some dark brown grease spots on the suit 
that he hadn’t noticed. He stuck his finger into his mouth to wet it 
and then went over the spots, rubbing very hard to see if they would 
come out. 

He came to the corner now and turned left onto the street. He 
could see the parking meters that the city had put in and he 
frowned. For twenty years, he thought, people shopping on the 
street could park wherever they could find a place, and now the 
city told them they had to pay. It was not that he resented the 
money they had to put into the meters; he himself did not own a 
car. He had had one once, just after the war, but it was too expen- 
sive to keep up. He had told his brother, who seemed very glad to 
see him get one, “What do I need it? I should keep it to say I got a 
car? Where do I go, Ben? To the park? To the movies? If I should 
have it, I should need it to drive to business it would be a different 
story. But two blocks? What do I need it?” 

At Weiss’s Delicatessen he could see Sheldon Gross, a photog- 
rapher who had a shop next to his own, preparing to go into the 
store to get some breakfast. Mr. Feldman waved to get his atten- 
tion. Gross waved back at him and pointed to the delicatessen and 
made an expression as if to ask Feldman if he, too, would be com- 
ing inside. Feldman nodded and Gross walked into the store. Feld- 
man didn’t really feel like eating anything this morning because he 
thought it was going to be very hot. On really hot days he didn’t 
enjoy food. But he supposed it would be all right if he went in for 
some coffee and maybe a buttered roll. He would be able to talk 
with the merchants from the street, that, like himself, all ate there. 
His wife told him that she could make breakfast for him but he 
found he could not eat right after he got up. It was better to give 
himself a little time before trying to swallow any food. In the ten 
minutes it took him to walk from his house to the store, he felt that 
his stomach was ready to handle food. 

Next to Weiss’s was a toy shop. It was owned by a good friend 
of his, Mr. Rosen. This morning the shop was covered with bright- 
ly lettered paper signs stuck to the inside of the window. Mr. Feld- 
man looked at them sadly. “FINAL CLEARANCE .. . EVERY- 
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THING MUST GO,” one sign said. “GOING OUT OF BUSI- 
NESS. .. . PRICES ONE HALF OFF.” “EVERYTHING, BUT 
EVERYTHING, MUST GO.” It was not a surprise to him; he had 
heard that Rosen was having trouble, but he did not think that it 
was so bad that he had to close the store. It was slow all over, but 
times would get better, Mr. Feldman thought. 

He stepped into the delicatessen and nodded to the girl be- 
hind the register. He walked to the counter and sat down on one 
of the stools. Gross, and Schreiber who had the fruit store, and 
Gluckstern from the barber shop were already sitting down and 
had coffee before them. 

“Good morning,” Feldman said. 

The men all nodded to him. 

He wiped his hand across his forehead. “Hot,” he said. 

“High of ninety two the radio said,” said Weiss, standing be- 
hind the counter. 

“Too hot,” Feldman said. “Coffee and a roll, please, Max.” 

“So, now tonight after business you'll take your wife and 
you'll go to the pictures, the two of you.” 

“Feldman should go to the movies?” Schreiber said. “Who- 
ever heard such a thing?” 

They all laughed. 

“So how’s business, Feldman?” Gluckstern asked. 

Mr. Feldman shrugged. “The china line in the summer is not 
a fast moving item,” he said. 

They all looked knowingly at him, and nodded. Feldman 
looked at Gluckstern. “Now, if I had an air-conditioned barber- 
shop, I wouldn’t mind business should be a little slow.” 

“Ach,” Gluckstern said, “crew-cuts. That’s all they know is 
crew-cuts and they don’t come in again the kids till school starts.” 

“Still, it’s cool,”’ Schreiber said. 

“Maybe you'd like to cut a schvartze’s hair? Maybe you’d 
like that?” 

“T saw Rosen’s signs,” Feldman said. 

“Ah, the summer, for my money, you can have the summer,” 
Gross said. “Who is bar mitzvah’d in the summer? Who is married 
in the summer? They’re all up at Michigan City. Yesterday, only 
yesterday, a schvartze comes into my place and asks me do I take 
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pictures of weddings. A schvartze’s wedding. And I’ve got to do it. 
Don’t I got to do it?” 

“Sure,” Gluckstern said, “‘what than?” 

“But they don’t know prices,” Gross said smiling. “If they 
ever pay me I’]l make a lot of money.” 

“IT saw Rosen’s signs,” Feldman said. 

“Yeah,” Schreiber said. 

“He’s really going to do it,” Feldman said. 

“Maybe I can pick something up,” Gross said. 

“I'd be ashamed,” said Schreiber. 

“What ashamed? He’s closing out ain’t he? Ain’t he closing 
out?” 

“Yeah; that’s so.” 

“Sure,” Gross said. 

““What’s he going to do now?” Gluckstern asked. 

Weiss said, “I heard he’s opening up in another month on 


Halsted.” 


“That’s a good street, too, Halsted. A very good street,” Feld- 
man said. 

“What ‘too’?” Gluckstern said. “He couldn’t feed himself 
here no more. Does a nigger buy toys? We'll all be leaving soon.” 


Feldman had heard their complaints before and he did not be- 
lieve in them. It was true that the neighborhood was getting a lot 
of Negro families. There were even some in his building, but the 
city was talking of building projects for them. In a year, maybe 
two, they would be off the street, and a lot of the Jews who had been 
frightened out of the neighborhood would come back, finding out 
that it was lonely in the new places they had moved to. Jews had 
to stick together, Feldman knew. They couldn’t be happy unless 
they were with each other. He tried to think of all the Jewish fam- 
ilies that were spread out in all the different sections of the city, in 
all the different blocks, in all the houses, the shades drawn down 
tight over the windows. They would find out. The street had been 
there before even the oldest of them could remember. They would 
find out and one day they would come back. Rosen should have 
known that. Rosen had been on the street even longer than he had. 
It upset him that a man could be so wrong. He finished his coffee 
and paid the cashier and went out into the street. He crossed the 
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block and walked to the corner where his store was located. He had 
to pass Gross’s Photography shop and he stopped to admire the pic- 
tures that had been gone over in color by a girl working in the back 
of Gross’s store. There were beautiful pictures of young brides, 
many of them the daughters of his friends. There were bar mitzvah 
boys standing straight and tall with the talis’s around their white 
necks, looking shining and clean, and frightened because now they 
were men and they still somehow felt like boys. His own boy, if he 
had lived, would have been of bar mitzvah age himself now. Per- 
haps his picture would have hung in Gross’s window, the fringes of 
the prayer shawl webbed over his strong fingers. He looked careful- 
ly into the faces of the bar mitzvah boys, and then turned away. 

On the next corner he could see the old man in front of the 
news-stand spreading out his newspapers in even stacks. 

He started to go next door to his china shop. There was a 
group of three tall young Negroes standing by his window, looking 
in and pointing at something they saw there. They were talking ex- 
citedly, but under their breaths, and Feldman could not hear what 
they were saying. They stopped suddenly when they saw Feldman. 

“Hey, you boys, what are you doing by that window?” Feld- 
man said. The tallest of them started to answer. He smiled. Then 
he said, “We looking at them plates.” 

Feldman looked at him hard. “You want to buy something?” 

“Maybe we want to buy something. Maybe my brothers and 
me want to buy something for our ma.” 

“How much do that set cost,” one of them said pointing to a 
very cheap set of dishes. 

Mr. Feldman looked at the set. “A hundred and fifty dollars,” 
he said. 

The boy looked at him with a question on his face. “How 
much do it cost if a Jew buys it for us?” the first boy said. 

“One price,” Mr. Feldman said nervously, “a hundred and 
fifty dollars.” 

The tall boy looked at him, “A hundred and fifty dollars, 
huh? Well maybe we come by and look at it later.” 

They started to walk away. One of them turned back to Mr. 
Feldman and asked, “Can we buy it on time?” 

“The boss says only cash,” Mr. Feldman said. 
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“Sure,” the boy said. They walked away and Mr. Feldman, 
waiting until he saw them cross the street, started to unlock the 
heavy iron gate that was stretched across the entrance way. When 
he was sure they would not come back, he pushed the gate, a pat- 
tern of large iron diamond shapes, back against itself and watched 
the diamonds elongate themselves until all of them were flush 
against each other, and no one could tell, he thought, just from 
looking at the mass of iron, what its original shape had been. He 
walked into the store. A shade had been drawn over the glass door. 
He stooped down and pulled at it slightly and then released his 
pressure. The shade went flying up and halted just over the thick 
black numerals of the store address that Mr. Feldman could see in- 
verted on the heavy glass. They would make trouble, he thought. 
It wasn’t good to excite them or they make trouble. 

He turned around and his eyes took in all the objects of the 
shop familiarly. There was a strange sweet smell in the store, al- 
ways present in the morning. It always reminded Mr. Feldman of 
the time he had first moved into the neighborhood when his wife 
and he were married, and they stood in their crowded, not yet or- 
ganized apartment, and the large wooden barrels from the movers’ 
filled with dishes wrapped in newspapers, and the wallpaper paste 
standing in an open can in the corner of the room smelt something 
like his shop. Because it was difficult to sell dirty dishes, he always 
placed white sheets over his display tables before he closed the 
store in the evening. The different shapes underneath the sheets 
made the tables all look like strange miniature snow-covered moun- 
tain ranges. He went through the darkened store to each table, care- 
fully removing the sheets. When he had taken them all off, he 
folded them and put them in a box in the back of the store. Then 
he went to an electric panelboard and turned on all the lights. The 
lights went on in sections starting at the front of the store and mov- 
ing backward in a steady progression until the light reached Mr. 
Feldman standing in the back of the store. He looked around him 
and he could see the light as it caught on the edges of bright, clear 
crystal, and darted upward in a gleaming twist of prism to soft blue 
plates. It seemed to reverberate off each yellow dish, and green 
bowl, be held for a short moment on the edge of a bright red cup 
and then in a swift race of color, it zigzagged crazily through the 
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room so that Mr Feldman could not follow it all. Mr. Feldman 
thought always it was the loveliest sight he had ever seen. 

He took a soft white cloth and started to wipe the more ex- 
pensive dishes. This would take perhaps an hour, and then, when 
the morning was a little older, people would begin to come into the 
store, housewives, young men and women together who would soon 
be married. They would come in and look at his china. They would 
not buy. He knew that they would not buy. They would look and he 
would follow them and explain to them patiently about china. Then 
later, maybe in a week, or a month, sometimes, the housewives 
would come back with their husbands and he would be able to sell 
them a set. Sometimes people who had not been in his store for 
over a year would come back, remembering something lovely they 
had seen. He could only hope for perhaps ten, eleven sales a week. 
A man would not grow rich. 

He was talking to a woman who had seen something in the 
window when the phone rang. Mr. Feldman did not get many calls 
in the store and he looked toward the phone. 

“Go ahead,” the woman said, “I’m just looking. Everything 
is so lovely.” 

Mr. Feldman walked over to the telephone and lifted it from 
its cradle. “Hello.” 

“Hello, Meyer? Ben.” It was his brother. ““How’s Helen?” 

“She’s good, Ben. How are your wife and the boys?” 

“Good. Real good, Meyer. Thanks for asking. Listen, Meyer, 
I'll tell you what I called you for, boy. I got a customer up at the 
place interested in some dishes. I think I’m going to send him over 
to you.” 

His brother’s voice sounded hollow on the phone. It came over 
the wire quickly. But his words were all distinct. “He’s Norman 
Krueger from the Krueger Better Value shops up in Wisconsin and 
I’d appreciate it a lot if you could give him a break on a set of good 
china. He’s a very dear friend of mine, Meyer, so when he comes 
up, take good care of him, o.k. boy?” 

“Sure, Ben. I’d be happy to show him what I have.” 

“Swell, Meyer. Good deal.” 

“Listen, Ben; you'll be over for Friday night supper tonight? 
you said.” 
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“Is that this week? Damn, I forgot all about it. Yes, well, look 
kid; I suppose the wife is expecting us?” 

“Yes, Ben.” 

“Oh, sure, we'll be there. Sure thing. I gotta go now, Meyer. 
I'll see you tonight. Norman will be up soon as he can get over. 
G’bye.” 

Mr. Feldman told him goodbye. He thought his brother 
sounded a little disappointed when he mentioned the date they had 
made. He tried to remember if Ben had ever told him about a 
Norman Krueger. He could not remember ever having heard the 
name before. He started to go back to the woman he had been 
speaking with when his brother called but she had already gone. 
The day was very warm. 

He walked to the front of the store and opened the door. He 
pushed down the door stop to hold it open, and then he went out 
onto the tiled apron in the entrance of his store, between his two big 
display windows. He watched the passersby on the street. It was 
very hot. He could have almost closed the store early and taken his 
wife to the beach, but his brother’s friend was coming. Nobody 
would be looking for china on a day like this. There were not many 
people on the street. He looked at the faces of the few people who 
passed by. They were young, and strange to him. A little boy went 
by him on roller skates, the rusted wing-locks of which tore into his 
flesh which was exposed through torn sneakers. It had never been 
a poor neighborhood. It was not like the South Shore where his 
brother lived and where the buildings were all modern and where 
the shop displays lay behind clean curving glass, but it had never 
been a poor neighborhood. It had not been. The men that lived 
there were like himself. They had their stores. Mr. Feldman had 
somehow felt that as long as they all remained together, they could 
deal with each other, just among themselves. If they talked with 
each other, and if they drank coffee with each other, and if they 
played cards at each other’s homes, they could deal with each 
other, too. But he had never had his picture taken at Gross’s, he 
suddenly thought, and Gross had never bought any china from him. 
It was a funny thing to think about. And if the street was slow it 
had not always been. There were always trends, spasms of success 
and periods of doldrums. As recently as during the war, the street 
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was always crowded with people. They would come into his store; 
they would talk with him. And during the passover holidays when 
all the women came in to buy their new, clean dishes, the pesa- 
dichah dishes, for flesh and for dairy which could not be mixed, 
and it was so busy that even with his wife to help him, he had to 
hire extra people, didn’t they all come into his store, and call him 
by his name? And slowly almost without his being able to notice 
it, the older faces disappeared (wasn’t his own brother’s one of 
them? ) and new faces took their place. Across at Rosen’s he could 
see a small cluster of women looking in at the windows. They had 
been attracted by the signs; they were like birds of prey, he 
thought, salvaging pieces of disaster. How must Rosen feel, Feld- 
man wondered, after over thirty years on the street. Rosen had 
once shown him pictures—of his store when he first opened it. It 
was old, and in the pictures Feldman could see the heavily grilled 
ceiling, with its iron fret-work, and the toys on the heavy tables, 
wooden and drab and immobile. And then in the thirties, he had 
renovated it and first put in the big glass windows, and glass 
counters and the toys were mechanical and moved when you wound 
them up. After the war he had remodeled again; Feldman saw the 
pictures of the workmen knocking out the walls to make the store 
larger, and pictures of when they were finished of Rosen standing 
next to the modern metal cabinets and the toys, bright, and sleek, 
and electric. Feldman wondered if he should go over to Rosen and 
talk to him for awhile. He would like to have something from the 
store, not the way the women who stood around outside the windows 
and looked at the toys with prices attached to them that had been 
cut in half, many of them, and wondered if they bought something 
would they be cheated, and were the prices really half. He wanted 
to have something just because he had known Rosen for such a long 
time. He could give it to his nephew. He could leave the store; there 
would be little business today; he would only be gone a few min- 
utes. He closed the door and put on an “OUT TO LUNCH” sign 
over it. 

He crossed the street and walked over to Rosen’s. The women 
were standing outside the window and pointing, their fingers mov- 
ing quickly from one thing to another. Feldman could see the signs 


“FINAL CLEARANCE... EVERYTHING MUST GO”. . . “GO- 
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ING OUT OF BUSINESS. ... PRICE ONE HALF OFF.” He 
looked away and walked into the store. Although there were several 
people outside, there were not really too many inside the store. A 
woman was talking to Rosen who was holding a gas-powered air- 
plane in his hand. Feldman waited by the door until she and the 
customer after her left. He walked over to Rosen who was sweating 
freely. 

“Hello, Harry,” he said. 

“Meyer, how are you?” 

Feldman shrugged. “You’re busy?” he asked motioning to a 
woman who was moving about in the game section. 

Rosen shook his head. “‘A looker, not a buyer. So what’s new, 
Meyer?” 

“What could be new?” Feldman said. “I came over to tell you 
goodbye if I shouldn’t see you before you leave.” 

“T would stop in, Meyer,” Rosen said. 

Feldman nodded. 

Rosen pointed to the people milling about outside his window. 
“Look at them all,” he said flourishing his hand, “afraid to come 
in. To hell with them,” he said. “In the old days I would go out and 
pull them into the store. And they’d come, too. Now, thank God, I 
don’t have to worry about that kind of thing.” 

“Will you get stuck, Harry with a lot of merchandise?” 

Rosen shrugged. “Stuck? I can use it at the new place. It’s 
just I don’t want I should go in with too big an inventory, you know 
what I mean? Who needs it?” 

“Then you already have a new place?” Feldman asked, a 
little surprised that Rosen seemed so definite about everything. 

“Sure, what than? You think I’d close up here before I got 
another place. You know Manzleman’s Furniture on the South 
Side? Big house. Big.” 

Feldman nodded vaguely. 

Rosen hit him on the shoulder. “That’s it. That’s my new lo- 
cation. Modern as hell. Built in glass casings. I even put up a 
stage for Santa Claus at Christmas time.” 

Feldman looked at Rosen. “I didn’t know it was like that. I 
heard, you know, what men say when something like this happens.” 

Rosen started to laugh. “The sons of bitches,” he choked out, 
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his face gone red with laughter. “Listen, you tell them Harry Rosen 
is one jump ahead of them. This street’s dying. But I ain’t. For 
Christ’s sake, Meyer, when are you going to get out?” 

Feldman was sorry he had come over. He was going to leave 
without buying the toy, but Rosen stopped him. “Listen, Meyer,” 
he said, “I got a surplus of baseball gloves I could choke on them. 
Why don’t you take one? You’d do me a favor.” 

“T did want to buy something for my nephew,” Feldman said. 

“Buy, shmy. It’s a gift.” 

Feldman started to reach into his pocket but Rosen would not 
let him pay. “Listen,” he said, “even if I charged you half-price 
I’d still be making money on you. I don’t need the few pennies.” 

Feldman held onto the baseball glove protesting, but Rosen 
started to lead him out of the store. “I’ll see you before I go, 
Meyer,” he said. 

When Rosen went back into the store, Feldman looked at the 
glove in his hand. He suddenly did not know what to do with it. He 
was going to go back into the store and give it back to Rosen, but 
Rosen was already speaking with another customer. He walked 
slowly back to his store. Down the street he could see the three 
Negroes that had been by his store earlier in the morning. They 
saw him and one of them waved. They ran to him. Feldman did 
not know what they were going to do. They could not attack him on 
the street in broad daylight. The tall one reached him first. “Gone 
to play some ball?” he said. They looked at Feldman and started 
to laugh. 

“You get out of here,” Feldman said, “or I’ll call the police.” 

“Take it easy, rabbi,” the tall boy said. “We ain’t making no 
trouble.” They started to walk away. Feldman looked after them. 

“Don’t come back to bother me,” he shouted after them. 

They all suddenly whirled around. One of them raised his fist 
to Feldman and smiled brutally. Then they turned again and 
walked away very slowly. 

Feldman opened the door and walked inside. It was hot but he 
was afraid to leave the door open in case the Negroes should come 
back. He went to the back of the store and picked up the cloth he 
had been using earlier in the morning to wipe the dust from the 
china. He started to wipe the different cups, and plates and saucers 
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again but he could not remember which ones he had already gone 
over that morning. He sat down in the back of the store to wait for 
his brother’s friend. He started to think about what he would show 
the man when he came. He could not decide whether to start with 
the very highest price merchandise or gradually work up to it. He 
would have to wait until he could see what the man would be like. 
It was already after two. 

A little after three o’clock a man in a light colored summer 
suit and a panama hat came into the store. Feldman got up to go 
over to him. 

“Mr. Feldman,” the man said offering his hand. 

“Yes,” Feldman said. 

“I’m Norman Krueger. I believe your brother called about 
me earlier?” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Krueger. It’s so hot today. Nobody’s on the 
street. I was just sitting in the back of the store. It’s a little cooler.” 

“T know what you mean,” the man said. 


“Tell me, Mr. Feldman; I’ve been all over the city of Chi- 
cago. Do you carry Noritake china? My wife showed me a pat- 
tern in a magazine and I promised Id pick a set up for her when I 
was in Chicago.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Krueger. I don’t carry that line. But 
if you could like describe the pattern for me maybe I could come 
close to it in another line.” 

The man hesitated. “Well,” he said, “Noritake is what she 
really wanted. You known how women are about a label.” 

Feldman looked at him. “Sure, but it’s like this. What is Nor- 
itake? Is ita company? Is it a kind of material?” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “It’s a town, like Chicago.” 

The man looked at Mr. Feldman. 

Feldman smiled at him. “Sure; that’s right, just a town, like 
Detroit, like Philadelphia. You’re from?” 

“Green Bay.” 

“Like Green Bay. A town, you know what I mean? And the 
dishes they take the name of the town where they’re made. You 


know china isn’t made in China? That you know?” 
“That’s right.” 





“Sure not. It’s made in Japan. Most china is made in Japan. 
Crazy? In Japan. Look, there’s Krilicake; there’s Miteteto. This I 
have.” 

Feldman followed the man around the store as he stopped by 
each table. The man would stop and pick up two pieces from dif- 
ferent sets and hold them in his hand as though he were balancing 
them. “Look,” Feldman said. “That’s a common fallacy. The big- 
gest fallacy in the world that you can judge china by what is 
lighter.” 

“T’d want a light china.” 

“Sure you would. Sure you would. Because you don’t know 
china. It’s a prejudice. People, they come in here they want to tell 
what is a good china, they pick it up right away and start feeling 
how heavy it is. I'll tell you. You want to learn something? Ill tell 
you.” Feldman lowered his voice. “It’s the pattern.” He held out 
his hands at angles from his body. “It’s what the eye tells you. 
When the eye tells you, “There is a pretty pattern; there is a beauti- 
ful china,’ then you can find out about the weight, and the texture. 
But you shouldn’t buy a china because it could float away. For this 
reason you shouldn’t buy a china.” He picked up two soup bowls 
and gave them to the man. “Here you tell me, which is heavier?” 
The man selected one and Feldman took it from him. “Now, I’m 
going to show you something. I’m going to show you that this heavy 
one you can see light through and the other you can’t. Would you 
believe a thing like that? Could such a thing be?” He held the soup 
bow] he had taken from the man against a light bulb. They could 
see the manufacturer’s trademark clearly shining through the bot- 
tom of the bowl. When he did the same thing to the other bowl, they 
could only make out a trace of shadows. Mr. Feldman put the 
plates back. “A miracle? Is that a miracle? I'll tell you something 
about china people who sell it don’t know. It’s in the baking. That’s 
all. Don’t you think they make china here in this country? Don’t 
they make it in West Virginia? What is it? It’s china. Only here, 
because people get a prejudice, they call it pottery. It’s china.” 

The man shook his head. “Look, Mister, I don’t really have 
the time for all this. It’s very educational but I have to be back at 
my hotel in order to make a train. Your brother told me I could 
probably get some Noritake china at your store. If you don’t have 
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it, well, that’s all right. But that’s what I really wanted.” 

“I’m not trying to sell you something, Mister. I don’t need I 
should fool people. I been in business on this street twenty-one 
years and not once do I fool somebody.” 

“I didn’t say you were trying to fool me. I just mean I’ve...” 

Feldman interrupted him. “You come in the store, right away 
you know what is good china from what isn’t good china. Noritake. 
I have seen it. It is very beautiful. But don’t I have what is beauti- 
ful, too? I’m trying to explain to you about a name. About a name. 
That is the only difference between china.” 

The man started to turn around. Mr. Feldman ran in front of 
him. 

“Look, Mister,” he said, touching the man’s lapel. “Have you 
got a minute? Just a minute I could explain something to you? 
Have you heard about Fiesta. In Wisconsin do you know about Fi- 
esta ware?” 

The man nodded. Feldman went on. “It’s solid color dishes, 
ain’t it? It’s solid color dishes? You see the patterns on the differ- 
ent plates? A woman comes in; she looks at the bottom she sees it 
says hand-painted, right away she is convinced that this is the only 
thing she wants. But what is ‘hand-painted’? Hand-painted is 
when the pattern is already set into the article by a decal, by a de- 
cal; somebody goes over it with a brush and gives it a little stroke 
here and a dab there. This is hand-painted. This what you pay 
for, a word. A name. Do you see? Do you see what I mean?” 

“Yes,” the man said, “that’s right. They try and fool you; but 
now I really have to be going. I don’t see anything like the pattern 
my wife had in mind. So...” 

“You didn’t hear yet. I didn’t tell you. These same people 
that put out Fiesta ware, they are the people that put out the decal- 
omanias for the patterns of the different chinas. For all the pat- 
terns, even Noritake. That’s right. It’s baked in. So during the war 
I’ll tell you something, instead of making decals the government 
had them making maps. A company putting out decals making 
maps. Nobody could get a decal unless they made it themselves. 
Who knows from making decals people that all their life make 
china? So this same company, even they couldn’t get decals. The 
factory was guarded, day and night; nobody could get in. A gen- 
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eral couldn’t get in. So they started to put out these solid color 
plates without the pattern. And they put them out they should be 
in assorted colors. So what does Fiesta mean? In Mexican it means 
assorted colors. Assorted colors. A woman comes into the store, 
her friend has shown her a set of fiesta ware. She asks me, do I 
carry Fiesta? I show her the same thing, the assorted colors; she 
looks on the bottom and because it doesn’t say Fiesta it’s no good. 
A name. Fiesta. Noritake.” Mr. Feldman felt that he had finally 
made his point. He looked at the man for approval. He was looking 
at something else. He hadn’t even been listening. He hadn’t even 
been listening, Feldman thought. 

The man said goodbye and that he was going to ask his wife 
if something else would be all right, and Feldman said, yes do 
that, and the man smiled and said give his brother his regards and 
he left and Feldman looked out after him, but he was already gone. 

He had not bought anything, Mr. Feldman thought. A man 
comes all the way from downtown and is ready to leave as soon as 
he comes in without buying anything. He didn’t understand, Feld- 
man thought. He believed I was trying to cheat him. Feldman lifted 
one of the bowls the man had been handling. There was a slight 
mark on it from the man’s finger. Feldman put the bowl down. He 
looked around the store. There was nothing for him to do. He re- 
alized that he had been waiting for the man all day; he had been 
anticipating, without really thinking about the man or even about 
what he would sell him, and now he was gone. Feldman started to 
pick up the rag he used to wipe the china. He put it down again. 
He pulled a chair over to the front of the store and opened the door. 
He maneuvered the chair in front of the door and sat down in it. He 
called to the man operating the newstand on the corner to bring him 
a Forward. The man brought him the paper and Feldman handed 
him a nickel. 

Feldman looked up at his face. He had bought papers from 
the man for years. He even knew his name. He was an old Jew 
who sat on a camp stool all day long and wove nets, elaborately 
threaded heavy cord into intricate nets. No one knew what he did 
with them. The man’s face was old but his arms and fingers were 
still strong. Feldman could see the blue veins that rose under the 
skin on the backs of his hands like old tunnels buried just under 
the surface of the earth. They never really spoke together. Feld- 
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man just knew that his name was Nechoma. Everybody in the 
neighborhood thought that there was something wrong with his 
head. Feldman wanted to talk to him. 

“‘Nechoma,” Feldman said, “it must be very hot for you in the 
sun. Why don’t you sit here by me?” 

The old man looked at him without answering. 

“Vilst du zetsen mit mir?” Feldman said in Yiddish. 

The old man looked at him and shook his head sadly. 
“Hebrew,” he said. “Hebrew.” 

Feldman shook his head. The old man turned and started to 
walk back to his newsstand. Feldman, watching him go, could see 
the ring of yellow sweat in the back of his shirt. 

“Did you ever,” Feldman thought; “he speaks only Hebrew. 
An old man like that. Only Hebrew.” 

It was too hot to read the paper. Feldman began to fan himself 
with it. There was no breeze. 

Across the street he could see the Negro boys again. They did 
not look over to him. He tried to read the paper again, but he did 
not feel like concentrating on the Yiddish. He thought that if he 
sat very still he would not be so hot. He tried to sit without moving, 
but soon he began to feel the perspiration soak through his under- 
wear and between his legs. It was no good even outside. He pulled 
the chair back into the store and went into the back to sit down. He 
would have closed the store but he thought somebody might come. 
He took out the paper and began to go over the ads. On page 10 
there was an advertisement that Rosen had put in about the closing 
of his store. 

ATTENTION! 
At ROSEN’S TOYLAND 
Special Clearance 
Fantastic Values ! ! ! 
Prices one-half off 
$ave $ave $ave 
Everything Must Go 
Feldman went down the list of toys listed in the advertisement. 
Dolls that had cost ten dollars were listed at five; sailboats that had 
cost seven dollars, Rosen was selling for three dollars and fifty 
cents. 
In a little while Feldman was asleep. 
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The beating as of distant drums woke Feldman from his sleep. 
He had been dreaming uneasily of talking to many people at 
the same time in different languages. He had forgotten which per- 
son spoke what language and finally he had been reduced to mak- 
ing signs with his hands. He was startled to realize that he had been 
asleep. He looked at his watch. It was after six. He closed at five- 
thirty. His wife would be worried, he thought. Then he remem- 
bered that he often used to come at six and even later on days when 
he was busy. She would probably think he had gotten a late cus- 
tomer. He stood up and the paper fell off his lap to the floor. He 
was too tired to put the sheets back over the china. He would dust 
everything carefully, Monday morning. He went to the panel board 
and turned off the lights. The store darkened quickly in black 
square patches. He walked to the door and stepped out, locking the 
door behind him. He pulled the iron gate and watched the diamond 
shapes stretch themselves across the entrance way to his store. He 
stooped down and bolted it at the bottom. 

The street was almost dark. In the east, thick grey clouds had 
formed. It must have been the sound of thunder that woke him. The 
sky was very dark, and the heat seemed to have gone away. It was 
still moist though. The rain was lying in the bloated bellies of the 
clouds. Feldman looked at the sky as the clouds ground together 
angrily, like quickly clenching teeth. The rain would be good for 
the street. It would keep the dust down. If it rained that night, in 
the morning there would be a thick film of mud on the pavement. 
It would grind disgustingly under your heels as you walked. 

Feldman looked across the street at Rosen’s. He frowned at 
the brightly lettered judgment of the signs. 

“Yes,” he said. 


After his brother and sister-in-law left, Mr. Feldman told his 
wife to go to bed; he thought he would stay up for a little while. 
She asked if he wasn’t tired, and he said, no, he just wanted to sit 
up for a while. It was quiet in the apartment in the dark. He 
shouldn’t have shouted at his brother; that part was wrong. He sup- 
posed he hadn’t really meant anything. They had been talking 
about business, and he told him about how things were slow for him 
just then, and about how his friend Krueger wouldn’t even listen to 
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him when he tried to tell him about china. His brother had gotten 
angry and told him that he had probably insulted Krueger. It 
wasn't like that he told Ben; he didn’t have to insult people to get 
them to buy. Before, people used to listen. 

“You know what’s wrong with you, Meyer?” his brother had 
said. “I'll tell you what’s wrong with you. You’re stubborn. All 
your life if you got a little something, you’re afraid to take a 
chance on it. ‘Stick to the street,’ you said. ‘Stay where they know 
you, you said. “The street will always be good,’ you said. His 
brother got up from the chair. He walked over to the window and 
pulled back the heavy curtains. He pointed violently out the win- 
dow. “Look at your street. Look at your God damned street. Nig- 
gers playing ball on it. That’s your lousy street.” 

Then it was that he had shouted at his brother. He shouldn’t 
have. But his brother had not understood. Even Feldman was not 
sure he had always understood. His brother and all of them had 
thought it was the street, or the niggers, or even themselves. But it 
wasn’t really. It wasn’t those things at all. It was a funny thing to 
think about and Feldman was tired. 

Below him, from someplace outside his window, he could hear 
the sound of voices, loud, and angry in the quiet night. He moved 
closer to the window. It was the Negro boys he had seen that morn- 
ing. There were some others with them. He couldn’t see how many. 
Some of them were carrying rocks, and long, heavy sticks. When 
they passed under the street Jamp their faces in the reflected glow 
looked almost red. He knew where they were going. They would be 
turning left at the corner. He couldn’t watch anymore. Perhaps, if 
he went down to them they would be frightened and they would 
run. It was no good. He walked into the bedroom and lay down 
without taking off his clothes. As he lay there he thought he could 
hear a long loud cracking sound, or the sound of distant thunder. 
They would be climbing through the jagged window now. One of 
them would lift his hand and signal to the rest. “Over here,” he 
would say. And they would start swinging carefully in the dark 
with their heavy sticks. The blue clay, and the yellow, and the red, 
would be like pieces from the brutal scraping of many boots. 

Mr. Feldman turned away from his wife so she would not hear 


him. “All the beauty,” he sobbed. “All the beauty.” 
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THE WILLING ATTACKED 
By Donald Wesely 
Who settles for the half? 


I ask of all, perfection, 

require the greatest act 

completely round. 

I do not trade in strings, 

I do not purchase tinfoil; 

I cannot help you if you will not hear, 
and plug your ears with lesser gambles. 
I charge the world mistakes itself 

in dealing with the toys of love. 

If you divert your energy 

from the real estate of hell, 

I think that paradise can be. 

For what I cannot reach myself, 

for you I set the lonely high demand. 


THE UNWILLING ATTACKER 


Ego-puffer, and you dare 

demand a paragon of man 

inhabiting a paradise 

gone monstrous-mad with beauty. 
Who pinned upon your scabby breast 
this broad ambassadorial band? 
What sacred electors voted you in? 
What victory to cause 

such angelic and annunciatory pose? 
Out of your own disease, 

dictatorial you rise, 

clad in hard, overlapping golden scales; 
yet shafts of fervid richness 
penetrate from you 

and I, despite, admit my love. 





OMEN 


This man with the beard and the ivory fingers,— 
can you see what he holds, what’s in the cup? 
I have a normal fear of leaves and shade. 


Is it the same cup my mother held before, 
fluted and thin, until she saw the crack? 
Was it the cup that broke in my hands? 


I have a normal fear of leaves and shade 
and cannot concentrate on what to leave 
or if the love I feel is my bequest. 


Was it the cup that broke in my hands 
on the damask of the tablecloth at dinner? 
And my mother recognized its age and smiled? 


Or if the love I feel is my bequest, 
What does it mean in his delicate grasp,— 
this man with the beard and the ivory fingers? 


ROMANCE 


By Louis Johnson 


“Lisbon,” you said then, conjuring spies, 
Neutrality, alms-houses and the poor. 

Hunger is in the hungry heart that cries 

For the cracked, golden image beyond the door. 


And hunger upon me then. We fed 

A moment on forged kisses—a star’s breath 
Burst silver in our hair before you fled 
Into the fierce world of disease and death. 





TO A DEAD WIFE 
By Paul Petrie 


Huddled in the quiet nook, 

careless of the golden band 

that slips like sunlight from your hand, 
do not enforce the guilty look. 


Turn the other cheek, if love 
musters favor in the grave; 

or, if it is human, save 

our human pride and let it rove. 


Flesh exacts its constancies: 

Dust must fall and mouth the dust, 
Life keep living faith with lust, 
Conscience wear its iron knees. 


We swore our love could walk to death 
and bring our bodies back again. 

Now you are dead. Living men 

spoke those words, and lost their breath. 


Dear Ghost, this pain is loyalty. 

We must endure our half-way worlds: 
I, a dream of honor hurled 

by greed; and you, among the free. 





NOTES, REVIEWS, SPECULATIONS 


The other day, for the first time in quite a while, I read a story which 
moved me to the point of tears, and I realized how terribly tired I was of 
urbane irony, of intelligence without compassion, of writers so anxious to 
avoid pathos that they offer their reader every perspective except the one of 
sympathy, of writers so fearful that someone might laugh at the awkward- 
ness of their postures if they embraced their characters, that they refuse 
even to touch them with ten foot poles, of stories and poems which interest 
me but do not move me. 

Not all pathos is bathos; and perhaps there are crimes worse than 
bathos: coldness, for example, or the kind of inhumanity which allowed 
Mussolini’s son to see in an exploding group of Ethiopian horsemen as the 
bombs fell in their midst, the beauty of a budding rose. There is an esthetic 
distance, I suppose, from which anything can appear beautiful, or calm or 
orderly, but it is seldom a suitable human vantage point (nor a suitable 
divine one, for that matter). Perhaps the human distance from an event 
ought not be beyond the point at which a cry of pain is audible. This, too, 
is a sound barrier to be crossed at peril. 

I grant that to make men cry is not the primary function of art, but 
there are many occasions (real and fictional) at which is more becoming 
for a man to cry than not to cry, occasions when it is important to feel for 
and with someone without being carefully reminded that the moment is 
really insignificant or that from another point of view the sufferer is after 
all a rather ridiculous animal. Lord knows, I am not saying we ought to 
throw out the comic view or reject complex and ambiguous attitudes toward 
experience, or that we ought to wallow in pathos. But neither should we be 
frightened or ashamed by sentiment and passion. 

And to a considerable extent, I think, the ironic stance and the anxiety 
to view an event from all possible perspectives, is a result of fear. The 
writer (and critic and reader, too) is afraid of being thought foolish, or 
is so afraid of having his head chopped off that he not only refuses to stick 
his neck out but keeps revolving his head so rapidly that his neck is not even 
visible. In his influential essay “Pure and Impure Poetry,” Robert Penn 
Warren argues that a poem should take cognizance of many attitudes, even 
cynical ones, toward whatever experience it presents so that the finished 
poem will not be vulnerable to attack from some disregarded point of view. 
Why should it be invulnerable? A poem is not an army or a fortress (even 
though it is beseiged by an army of critics), nor is invulnerability a pos- 
sible or even especially admirable human condition. Neither Socrates nor 
Christ winked at or stepped aside from his crucifixion. 

Cleanth Brooks writes that “Keats is too much the artist to risk Shel- 
ley’s sometimes embarrassing declarations” —as though it were not the bus- 
iness of the artist to take risks. I grant that Shelley’s declaration, “J fall 
upon the thorns of life! I bleed!” is in some ways open to criticism, but 
why must Brooks and other modern critics and writers find it so “embar- 
rassing” ? So embarrassing that, in return, they give to Shelley not only the 
“ironical contemplation” which they know embarrasses him, but salt for his 
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wounds as well. Is Shelley’s sprawling “stance” at that point in “The Ode 
to the West Wind” so much less true or valid or necessary or human than, 
say, John Crowe Ransom’s more erect and self-collected response to the 
death of John Whiteside’s daughter? 
“But now go the bells, and we are ready; 
In one house we are sternly stopped 
To say we are vexed at her brown study, 
Lying so primly propped.” 
And if we are embarrassed by the Shelley line, we may wonder at the 
strange sort of “decency” which leads us always to be more embarrassed 
at ourselves when we are naked than when we are wearing suits of armor. 
I don’t urge that every artist take his place at the wailing wall and 
wouldn’t for the world want to watch Ransom cry, but some art must serve 
as such a wall. If good writers don’t provide that service it will remain in 
the curiously slick and calloused hands of the Guests and Literary Guilds. 
As intellectuals and artists we have much to be saddened by. And, perhaps, 
if we gave ourselves more chance to cry we could stop complaining so 


much—W.J.S. 


*** John Wain. A Word Carved on a Sill. London, 1956. 

We shall find no enigmas in the poetry of John Wain. Here is a world 
where all is clear, distinct, direct; even a riddle here has an uneasy answer. 
In lucid diction and formal rhyme (terza rima, villanelles) ideas are taken 
up, developed briefly, brought to a graceful close. Here is Boswell balancing 
on a figurative tightrope; there is the end of the world; and there, a five- 
year-old before a mirror. Mild paradox enters in, and so do mild surprises: 
a villanelle is “for Harpo Marx;” an electronic brain has written one of the 
poems (“My valves rage out of reach of Réaumur.”) If clarity and ease are 
good, these poems should be good, too, but it is seldom that one is moved to 
amusement by them, and even more seldom to sympathy. In his insistence 
on simplicity, Mr. Wain has gone so far that we can see only a skeleton, 
articulate and composed; the individuality of the beast, that which makes 
us love, hate, or laugh at him, is not there. (“And if, as we suspect, it is our 
fate/To find that what we lost was always more,/So that the ledger never 
works out straight .. .””) This is poetry with rhyme but without resonance, 
so that a line is not remembered after it has gone. Moreover, this is poetry 
that lacks, except in a few instances, the sort of incisiveness that is expected 
of the best occasional verse. It is indeed a kind of game of poetry, so that 
when we come upon a “Poem in Words of One Syllable” in Mr. Wain’s 
book, we know immediately that we do not need to count it at all. Every 


word there will have not less than one syllable to it, and certainly not 
more.—W.D. 


***Wallace Stegner. The City of the Living. Houghton-Mifflin. 

One’s first impression of this collection of recent Stegner stories (the 
earliest was first published in 1950) is that the author displays a remark- 
able range and variety. The stories utilize settings as diverse as Luxor, 
Egypt (with ancient Thebes constantly impinging upon the modern city) 
and a basement poolroom in a small midwestern American community. 
Characters are selected from nearly all niches of middle and lower class 
America. The reach of the collection is probably best represented by the 
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long story, “Field Guide to the Western Birds,” and the less ambitious “Pop 
Goes the Alley Cat:” the former—against a wildly extravagant exurbanite 
background—deals with the effect of a young pianist upon a literary agent 
(ret.) ; the latter—against a background of what must be one of the stark- 
est areas of the Los Angeles slums—deals with a wild young Negro urchin 
(a real cat) in relationship with a welfare worker and a photographer. 


Diverse as the stories in the collection are, they have a good deal in 
common—as the above two stories, the extremes of the collection, illus- 
trate. Both stories are concerned with an outcast, an alien: in “Field 
Guide” it is the struggling pianist, Kaminski, who, though from South Bos- 
ton, masquerades as a Pole, who has sadistic tendencies and is convinced 
the world hates him; in “Pop Goes the Alley Cat,” it is the urchin, Johnny 
Bane, who can’t even be a gang kid, for he is “unattractive and mean. Peo- 
ple don’t like him, and never did.” In both stories, the problem of the out- 
casts is never resolved; but in both cases they make an effect upon individ- 
uals, who, while outcasts, are themselves detached, ironic, concerned less 
with the inner life than with the outer, basically uncommitted—in a word, 
observers of life. The impact of the wild, baffled outcasts upon them causes, 
in each case, a minor alteration which is the point of the story—the pho- 
tographer becomes aware, at least, of the possibilities of love; the literary 
agent is left confused, “maybe just irritated that they don’t give you enough 
time in a single life to figure anything out.” 


Without exception, the stories in The City of the Living are concerned, 
in one way or another, with the problem of isolation. In “Impasse,” as in 
the two mentioned, the revelation that ocures is within an observer, not 
within the person who senses most keenly the prison of one’s own personal- 
ity. Here we are granted (with the father who serves as viewpoint) a grad- 
ual insight into a girl whose maladjustment stems not only from her general 
physical unattractiveness, but from her refusal to renounce all hope of ful- 
fillment in sex and life. She has affinities, this sullen, arrogant twentieth cen- 
tury child, with “all the murderer-queens:” Medea, Clytemnestra, Lady 
Macbeth; and her father can only pray that the prison she would flee 
“would sometime become a refuge and a sanctuary.” 

There is, in some of the stories, a partial meeting of individuals, a near 
touching of the hands. In “The Volunteer,” a story involving both pathos 
and humor, a 13-year-old boy serves as the first person viewpoint. His sense 
of separation is a result of his own precocity and his father’s vocation— 
the time of the story is the Prohibition era, and his father runs a speakeasy 
in the family home. Becoming aware that his mother’s predicament is even 
greater than his own, he brings her, absurdly, a stolen cabbage: she “puts 
up her arms and | creep into them, and I suspect that, hugging each other 
in the sanctuary kitchen, we are both half-comforted.” 

If there is a complaint to be made about the stories as a unit, it is pos- 
sibly that the very nature of all the narratives precludes any stronger emo- 
tions in the viewpoint characters than that of poignancy for something lost, 
or for something never wholly gained. Perhaps the theme which unifies 
these stories works more satisfactorily in a short form than in a more ex- 
tended one; to me, at any rate, the lengthy “Field Guide”, despite its bril- 
liant passages, is less successful than such admirable brief stories as the one 
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which gives the collection its title. A complacent and detached narrator can 
become a bore, no matter how clever he feels himself to be. 

Yet all the stories are competent, and most of them do interest on the 
primary level of character. Fellow writers in particular will value the tech- 


nical skill displayed throughout.—J.M. 


***Martha Foley asks a good question in the Foreword to The Best 
American Short Stories 1596 when she calls attention to the discrepancy be- 
tween the reality of the articles in the big American magazines and the un- 
reality and inconsequentiality of the fiction in the same places. The implied 
question is one that needs to be sounded and resounded so that in a world 
like ours, where nothing seems to have solid existence unless it becomes a 
mythical stance as a result of advertising and press agentry, the discrepancy 
can become something that the average intelligent reader must acknowledge, 
in brain as well as in heart. For countless intelligent readers are sick at 
heart of the trivial fiction that they are fed in the mass magazines, but not 
sick enough as individuals to resist positively the organized pressures that 
are at work upon them. Our best lines of action seem to be negative only: to 
turn off the radio or television set, to shut our ears to the commercials, to 
give casual attention and no more to the fiction in the magazines that lie 
most readily at hand. And in the process our reading techniques for com- 
prehending fiction that demands more attention become atrophied, and then 
we are truly lost. 

But is it true that the popular magazines print better articles than fic- 
tion? In a cosmos where all kinds of things can be real, should we not 
argue, to the contrary, that the reality of popular fiction is stultifying and 
poor in spirit? Are the articles so much better in quality of spirit, however 
much “franker” they may be, than the fiction? Is there room in magazine 
articles for any great range of imagination or speculation? Frank talk 
about abortions and abattoirs is one thing, range of sensibility in handling 
them is something else. 

Editorial staffs of magazines like Epoch become disturbed when 
writers seem to believe that the function of such magazines is to upset ta- 
boos, to be dissident, to be “‘off-trail”, as the low-minded would have it— 
in short, to be negative only in respect to a society that exists. It is probably 
true that writers for mass magazines are so circumscribed by taboos that 
they have no opportunity to be expansive, but their principal taboo is that 
against having an expanse of spirit. The implication is that their readers 
would not know what to do with an expanse of spirit if they saw one. The 
reading problem is harder certainly, with spirit than without it, for the 
reader has to see what is on the page this time and not merely content him- 
self with assuming that what is there is what has always been there. Even 
sheer, simple innocence, simply and innocently expressed, is hard reading 
for those who are grooved to experience only the “no-spirit.” 

But Miss Foley is still right in indicating that magazine articles are 
“franker” than magazine fiction. And frankness is a tangible, immediately 
recognizable quality. A change in our popular literature that brought with 
it more frankness might also encourage writers to create a richer fiction 
and stimulate readers to read it.-—B.H. 
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